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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


F our lot had been cast in those mythical days when 
Conservative Governments resigned because they were 
defeated in Parliament, we should now be in the throes of a 
Ministerial crisis, and should he awaiting the formation of a 
new Government under Mr. Gladstone or some other Liberal 


leader. But Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli have changed all | 


that. The advice which the former lately tendered has been 
eagerly accepted by the latter. It appears to be the deliberate 
intention of her Majesty’s present advisers to retain office until 
the meeting of a new Parliament, in spite of any adverse 
divisions and of any implied—perhaps even of any direct—votes 
of want of confidence. That they are in so hopeless a minority 
in the House of Commons that they cannot guide its delibera- 
tions on any important question,—that they cannot perform 
any of the duties of an Administration beyond the routine work 
of the different departments,—that they cannot represent the 
country abroad, save with the diminished weight and authority 
of an interim, if not of a condemned, Government—all this is 
nothing to them. The suspension for some months of the con- 
stitutional rule that the Government should be in accord with 
the majority of the House of Commons does not seem to them 
comparable in importance to their own retention of office until 
they are actually ejected by a vote of want of confidence. Nor 
do they hesitate, in order to give some colour of sanction to 
their proceedings, to introduce the Royal name into the 
debates of Parliament to an extent which is, to say the least, 
unusual, and in a manner which is evidently intended to convey 
the erroneous impression that her Majesty can so far forget 
her duties as a constitutional sovereign as to have predilections 
in favour of a particular set of statesmen, or a particular 
course of policy. The fate of the Conservatives under the 
leadership of Mr. Disraeli reminds one of nothing so much as 
of those old fairy stories, in which a man, having sold himself 
to a demon for the gratification of his desires, finds himself 
continually compelled, by a horrible fascination, to do the very 
things which he most loathes and hates. Having established 
the reign of that democracy against which it was their especial 
mission to contend, they are now engaged in weakening the 
force of those constitutional maxims, in reference to the relations 
between the Government and the House of Commons, which 
it has always been their pride to uphold; and they are on the 
highroad to degrade the Government from the position of the 
leaders to that of the mere tools and servants of Parliament. 
Nay, they are in danger of being carried further than this. 
If there is one doctrine which used to be peculiarly dear to 
Conservatives it was this—that the House of Commons is a 
deliberative assembly, and not a mere gathering of delegates. 
But if it is to be said that a majority of sixty-five in the House 
of Commons can carry no weight, and must have no effect, 
because the question of the Irish Church was not present to 
the minds of the constituencies when they elected their 
representatives, we, in effect, declare that Parliament has 
no authority, except in so far as it has received instruc- 
tions, and we introduce into our constitutional system 
a greater and a more democratic innovation than would 
be brought about even by the adoption of universal 
suffrage and electoral districts. There might be some excuse 


for the support given by the rank and file to their leaders in so - 





dangerous, if not disastrous, a course of policy, if they could, as 
reasonable men, suppose that it would contribute to the attain- 
ment of any great object. But, after the experience of the last 
forty years, they must be quite aware that Conservative prin- 
ciples are never in so much danger as when Conservative 
statesmen are in office, and that they are always most powerful 
as a party when their leaders are free from the responsibilities 
of place. If ever there was an occasion on which this convic- 
tion might be expected to come home to them, it is at the present 
time. Credulous as they are, they cannot affect to believe that 
the Government is united in the policy of upholding Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland; and they must know that even amongst 
those who are bent upon this there is a considerable section 
who will only persevere in such a policy upon conditions with 
respect to the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church which 
are little less hateful to the Conservative mind than the dis- 
establishment of the Anglican institution. In whichever way 
the matter is regarded, we come back to the same conclusion, 
that by the course which the Government is taking, and in 
which they are supported by their followers, no useful or worthy 
end—even from a party point of view—is likely to be attained ; 
that it is dictated by no other motive than that unworthy 
clinging to office the imputation of which Mr. Disraeli depre- 
cated; and that it can be attended with no result of a national 
kind but such as all thoughtful and moderate politicians would 
view with distaste and alarm. 

Amongst the accomplishments possessed by Vivian Grey, it 
will be recollected that one was the power of improvising 
quotations. Mr. Disraeli’s power of improvising constitutional 
theories is at least as remarkable. Until his time no one ever 
heard of the right of a Prime Minister to have at least one 
dissolution during his tenure of office; and this theory, not 
resting upon authority, cannot be supported by reason. No 
good cause can be shown why the same House of Commions 
which has made should not unmake a Government. ‘There 
is no sort of public expediency to be served by imposing upon 
the country the trouble and expense of a dissolution merely 
that a particular set of statesmen may have an opportunity 
of reversing the decision of the House of Commons by the 
manipulation of a general election. Politics are not a game at 
which the main object is to secure an even chance to all the 
players; and even if that were the case, this object would be . 
sufficiently gained by compelling each Government in turn to 
accept as final the vote of an assembly elected under the 
auspices either of themselves or their opponents, as the case 
may be. The first portion of Mr. Disraeli’s speech on Monday 
night, in which he claimed the right of dissolution on the ground 
that the present Parliament was chosen under the shadow 
of Lord Palmerston’s influence, may therefore be dismissed 
as a mere production of the same fertile and ingenious brain 
to which we owe so many other theories of an equally novel 
and an equally unsound kind. Mr. Disraeli himself, indeed, 
appeared sensible that this would hardly stand without some 
support, since, towards the close of his argument, he intro- 
duced, in a subsidiary sort of way, a claim to dissolve, on the 
ground of a great public question being at stake. On this 
claim, so far as it involves the character of the Housc as a 
deliberative body, we have already said enough; but it is 
material to add, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, that no states- 
man has ever yet thought of appealing to the country against 
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a decision of the House of Commons by the Jarge majority of 
sixty-five. When parties are so equally balanced thata division 
in the House carries with it little or no moral weight, it may 
be, and indeed it is right, that the country should be asked to 
give to one side or the other the power and authority which is 
essential to the due performance of the functions of government. 
But in no instance until the present has a Minister thought 
himself warranted in having recourse to a dissolution when 
there was seated opposite to him a party with sufficient strength 
to assume the reins of government, and to conduct its business 
with efficiency. In such a case there is no fair presumption 
that the country will reverse the decision of its repre- 
sentatives. And nothing but success can justify or excuse 
a resort to a penal dissolution; since it is perfectly evident 
that a frequent repetition of such dissolutions must weaken 
the authority and sap the independence of Parliament. It is 
one of the unfortunate results of endeavouring to conduct 
the business of the country on a minority of the House of 
Commons, that the Minister who undertakes the disagreeable 
task is constantly tempted to resort to devices of a more or 
less questionable character. There are not, however, we believe, 
many English statesmen who would have compelled the House of 
Commons to spend a couple of hours on Tuesday evening in 
extorting a plain answer to a direct question, and in clearing up 
an ambiguity, of so convenient a kind that it can hardly have 
been accidental, between his own statement and that made by 
one of his colleagues. It was only when Mr. Disraeli perceived 
that the Opposition would be driven to the proposition of an 
immediate vote of want of confidence if he attempted to hold 
over them the Duke of Richmond’s menace of a dissolution 
whenever the Government might think fit that he condescended 
to explain that her Majesty’s consent to such a measure had 
been given solely in reference to the Irish Chureh. 

No House of Commons with any sense of self-respect could 
have continued to deliberate in the presence of a Minister who 
held the power of terminating their existence at any moment 
he pleased. And if it be difficult to conceive how a Govern- 
ment with any regard to its dignity as a Government can 
continue to hold office while the Opposition dictates the policy of 
the country, carries through the House of Commons measures 
which the Administration declares to be injurious to the country, 
and moulds in its own way the Bills which the same Admini- 
stration has laid on the table, that, as Mr. Gladstone well said, 
is no concerif of ours. The duty of the Opposition is perfectly 
clear. As Mr. Disraeli has thought fit to ignore the adverse 
decision of the other night, they must—and we have no doubt 
they will—show themselves equally indifferent to his threat of 
an appeal to the country, whether it be made to the new or to 
the old constituencies. They have gone too far to retract, or 
even to stand still, with honour. They must not only vindi- 
cate their own right to exercise the power, even if they do not 
fill the place of Government, but they must insist upon giving 
to the Irish people that adequate pledge of their earnestness 
and sincerity in the matter of the Protestant Church which 
can only be afforded by the introduction and by the passage 
through the House of Commons of a Bill founded upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s resolutions. That such a Bill will be thrown out in 
the House of Lords we do not doubt; nor is there any remedy 
for such a proceeding on the part of their lordships. It must 
be submitted to for a time, in the certain assurance that next 
year we shall be able to bring to bear upon them a pressure 
which they will be powerless to resist. A more difficult 
question may arise if Mr. Disraeli should advise her Majesty 


to refuse her assent to the introduction of a measure for | 


suspending the exercise of her Royal prerogative. The right 
hon. gentleman has carefully avoided any intimation of the 
course he will pursue in that case; but, upon the whole, there 
are good grounds for hoping that he will not refuse to accept 
the further humiliation of signifying the consent of the sove- 
reign to the measure. If he does not, there is nothing to prevent 
the business of the session from being disposed of without any 
more party conflicts of a severe character—of course always 
assuming that the Irish and Scotch Reform Bills will be 
abandoned at the mercy of the Liberals. But if, on the con- 
trary, Mr. Disraeli shoald attempt to stop legislation on the 
Irish Church by the interposition of the Royal prerogative, the 
Opposition will then be driven to the proposition of an imme- 
diate vote of want of confidence inthe Government. The facility 
with which Mr. Gladstone’s second and third resolutions were 
assented to on Thursday night, warrants us, however, in anti- 
cipating that the Liberal party will not be driven to a course 
of this extreme character. The Government which has so 
readily accepted these resolutions as mere corollaries of the 
first, need find no difficulty in declaring through the mouth of 
hor Majesty that she will oppose no obstacles to the free deli- 





beration of Parliament. The present Ministry can suffer no 
further humiliation by looking on as mere spectators, while the 
House of Commons passes a measure which is, in their opinion, 
fatal to the best interests of the country. 








THE BANK OF BOMBAY. 


COMMITTEE has been appointed to inquire into the 
circumstances attending the failure of the Bank of 
Bombay, and the chairman, Sir Charles Jackson, sailed for 
India on Wednesday. From the moment the Memorial of the 
Shareholders was made public this step became inevitable. 
The collapse of a bank which had for upwards of twenty years 
been a favourite investment was an event of importance. When, 
in the August of 1863 it increased its capital from a million to two 
millions, the whole additional capital was paid up by the end of 
1864. Noone ever doubted its security. It was, on the contrary, 
regarded with such confidence that people invested their money 
in it with as much faith as they did in any of the Indian 
Government public loans or guaranteed railway companies. 
Indeed, the instances were not few in which property invested 
in those securities was sold out and re-invested in the bank. 
This was done even by trustees and executors; and men 
making their wills thought that they could not better secure 
the interests of their families than by directing the investment 
of their bequests to be made in the Bank of Bombay. This pre- 
ference was not capricious. There was a reason for it, and a good 
one. For three-and-twenty years the progress of the bank had 
been prosperous. For credit, reputation, and stability it stood 
first among the banks of Bombay; and it possessed advantages 
of commercial position which rendered it probable that at no 
distant day it would become the first bank in India. But the 
main source of its popularity was the fact that it was regarded 
as a Government security. It did not come into existence by 
virtue of a general law, but was established in 1840 by a 
special Act, passed by the Government of India, under 
the orders of the Home authorities of that day, the Court 
of Directors of the late East India Company, and the 
Board of Control. By this Act two provisions were made as 
a guarantee for the safety of the bank, one of which defined 
the business operations in which alone it was to engage, while 
the other placed it under direct Government control. Of the 
nine directors to whom the management was to be confided, 
three were to be appointed and removable by the local Govern- 
ment, whose right of selection was to be so unrestricted that 
it was not even necessary that its nominees should be share- 
holders. Government had power, moreover, at all times to require 
any information it desired, or the production of any documente 
touching the affairs of the bank. The directors were bound to 
comply with such requisitions, and they were also bound to 
send in their half-yearly accounts to the Government without 
any requisition. It could hardly have reserved to itself more 
ample powers of control over the bank, and it was only natural 
that the public should conclude from this fact that what Govern- 
ment undertook to control, it undertook toguarantee. Such was 
the impression; and it obtained so widely that the undertaking 
came to be known and spoken of as “ The Government Bank.” 
When, therefore, the bank failed, it was again most natural for 
people to ask how it happened that, after a prosperous career 
of twenty-three years, and only six months after it had doubled 
its capital, it should be involved in irretrievable misfortune. 
That was the fact. Founded in 1840, it commenced a new career, 
under a new charter, with a paid-up capital of two millions, in 
the beginning of 1865. By the following July it was in such a 
state ef collapse that it was unable to pay a dividend. It is 
true that in the following January it paid a dividend of 4 per 
cent., but this could hardly have been out of profits, for shortly 


| afterwards the Government advanced it half a million to help 


it out of its difficulties, and since then the shareholders have 
consented to sacrifice half their capital. How came this sudden 
shipwreck? How did Government exercise its powers of con- 
trol that so lamentable a result could be possible? There can 
be no question that it was alive to the great importance of 
restricting the bank’s operations to a certain kind of business. 


_ It specified them in its first charter (1840), and it was partly in 


order to make sure that the limitation should not be exceeded 
that it reserved the right of naming one-third of the directors, 
and of having, independently of its nominees, the amplest means 
of judging from time to time of the condition of the bank. 
Yet in the new charter (1863) the restriction was removed, 
without the knowledge or consent of the shareholders, and 
apparently without the knowledge of the Government. Accord- 
ing to the only explanation of this matter which has yet been 
made, it would seem as if the power given by the charter of 
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making advances “on the shares of any public companies in 
India” had been the result of an oversight; for when the 
attention of the Government was called to it a new Act was 
made, by which the restriction of the first was restored. But it 
was too late; and it is a very nice question whether the Govern- 
ment should be more blamed for having allowed this great 
extension of the bank’s field of operations to be made through 
its negligence, if that was the case, or for having knowingly 
permitted it, if that was the case. 

It is difficult to see how the Government can plead ignorance 
of the enlarged powers conferred on the directors by the charter 
of 1863, when its representatives in the direction were secing 
them from day to day being acted upon, nay, were themselves 
participating in the process. Of course it can be explained 
if we suppose that the Government directors were not doing 
their duty. They must have known both that the restriction 
of the old charter had been removed, and that it had been re- 
moved at a most unpropitious time. Bombay was under the 
influence just then of one of those manias for speculation which 
all men know are certain to end in commercial disaster. Bom- 
bay merchants and cotton-dealers had been realizing enormous 
profits by the enhanced value of their cotton consequent upon 
the civil war in America. “These profits,” writes one of the 
directors of the bank, “ as they returned to Bombay, produced 
a plethora of wealth far beyond the requirements of bond-fide 
trade, for which some extraordinary means of investment were 
absolutely necessary ; hence the introduction of endless schemes 
and joint-stock companies, the shares in which invariably rose 
to a price which naturally led to the formation of more, and 
the business of too many of which was merely to give greater 
facilities for extending credit and encouraging speculation. 
Then came that most unfortunate step, the doubling of the 
bank’s capital, giving it another million sterling to find em- 
ployment for at a time when credit was inflated to a most 
dangerous extent, and when every sound principle of business 
finance was deranged. The panic which was sure to follow 
upon a cessation of hostilities in America brought about a re- 








action in prices corresponding to the high rates which had pre- | 


viously ruled. It was then found that our capitalists, | 


almost without exception, had the greater part of their 
wealth locked up in property the value of which was 
rapidly diminishing.” In fact, with or without its knowledge, 
either by oversight or wittingly, Government was preparing the 
explosion which was to blow the bank to atoms. By removing 
the wise restrictions of the first charter, it gave the directors 
power to run into harm’s way, and, to increase the chance of 
disaster, allowed them to double their capital. Whichever 
theory we adopt, whether we attribute its errors to negligence 
or fatuity, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that Govern- 
ment failed to exercise the control which had drawn public 
confidence to the bank, at a time when its exercise was more 
than ever needful; and, though it possessed the powers we 


have already mentioned of investigating all the transactions of | 


the directors, it was not till very recently that the shareholders 
were allowed to know the real state of the bank, and the extent 
of its liabilities and assets. When this was at length divulged, 
is turned out that there was a loss of capital to the extent of 
two and a half millions sterling, besides a further sum of 
£250,000 in extreme jeopardy. But if, previous to this revela- 
tion, official statements were asked for in vain, Rumour was not 
silent. She spoke of proceedings in some instances which 
could not bear the light, and of scandals in others which no. 
language would be strong enough to condemn. She alleged 
against the directors “that their advances on the shares of 
public companies, and on the most insufficient personal securities, 
were so gross and reckless that they were not, as it would 
appear, occasional, or in particular instances, but universal ; 
not exceptional, but the general rule; not in secret, but 
openly.” And yet the Government had three nominees, 
sitting on the Board, seeing all this done, approving 
it, sanctioning it, at a time when, more than ever, the 
most rigid supervision and control of the Government. were 
ealled for. Did not its nominees report to the Government the 
irregularities which are said to have been going on—and 


whether truly or untruly said can easily be ascertained; or did | 


not the Government at so dangerous a time make some effort 
to see for itself that the property it had, to say the least, 
morally guaranteed, was being wisely administered ? It would 


appear not. Things were allowed to go to wreck and ruin ata | 


period of speculative mania; and, with the Government looking 








on, the Bank of Bombay was absolutely driven upon the breakers. | 


The shareholders and creditors of the bank now contend that 
Government is bound to make good the losses they have sus- 
tained through its neglect ; and, whether or not they have law 





they have made of their case, that they have justice. ‘“ Every 
week,” says the Times’ Indian correspondent, in a letter pub- 
lished some time ago, “ the revelations of fraud and folly in the 
local courts are such as to startle even a public demoralized by 
five years’ speculation. The Bank of Bombay is at the head 
of all the delinquents!” And yet this bank was for a quarter 
of a century looked up to and trusted above all others in 
Bombay as “The Government Bank.” 








THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON RITUAL. 


ar second Report of the Commission has been presented 
to her Majesty, and to the nation at large there can be 
no doubt that the conclusion arrived at by the majority of the 
Commissioners will be satisfactory. It treats of three matters 
—lighted candles, vestments, and incense. In forming an 
opinion with regard to the first and last of these subjects 
they have both taken evidence and have availed themselves 
of the information furnished by the arguments in the recent 
suits in the Court of Arches (Martin v. Mackonochie and 
Flamank v. Simpson); and they find “that there have been 
candlesticks, with candles, on the Lord’s table during a long 
period in many cathedrals, and collegiate churches and chayels, 
and also in the chapels of some colleges, and of some royal 
and episcopal residences;” but that “the instances that 
have been adduced to prove that candles have been lighted 
accessories to the Holy Communion are few and 
much contested.” The case of parish churches, the Commis- 
sioners find to be still less favourable to the Ritualists than 
that of cathedrals, collegiate churches, &c. Whatever evidence 
there may be as to candlesticks, with candles, being on the 
Lord’s table in parish churches, “no sufficient evidence has 
been adduced before us to prove that at any time during the 
last three centuries, lighted candles have been used in any of 
these churches as accessories to the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, until within about the last twenty-five years.” 
The use of incense, again, during the present century, “is 
very recent” and “ very rare; ” and “so far as we have evi- 
dence before us, it is at variance with the Church’s usage for 
three hundred years.” The Commissioners are therefore of 
opinion that “it is expedient to restrain in the public services 
of the Church all variations from established usage in respect 
of lighted candles and incense,” and that both with regard to 
them and to the use of vestments, a speedy and inexpensive 
remedy should be provided for parishioners aggrieved by their 
introduction. This is the point at which the public desire has 
long been aiming. It has not troubled itself with examining 
into the evidence of what minute traces there may be in the 
history of the Established Church during the last three 
centuries to give a shadow of authority to practices of which 
the mass of the people never heard till within the last 
quarter of a century. What is done in a royal chapel or a 
collegiate church is a matter which affects only a very 
few persons. Things might be done there with little less 
freedom from comment than the forms an individual might 
observe in his private oratory. Were the evidence in regard to 
them much. stronger than it appears to be, it would amount 
really to nothing, and the attempt to bind the Church by it, 
and to introduce under its sanction practices which have 
been unknown to the Church for three centuries is both 
absurd and outrageous. But to some extent it has succeeded, 
mainly because there has not been that “ speedy and inexpensive 
remedy ” which the Commissioners propose to create. They 
take the usage of the Church for the last 300 years as its 
“rule” in respect of vestments, lights, and incense; and they 
then advise as a remedy for departure from it, “that parishioners 
may make formal application to the bishop in camerd, and the 
bishop, on such application, shall be bound to inquire into the 
matter of the complaint; and if it shall thereby appear that 
there has been a variation from established usage by the intro- 
duction of vestments, lights, or incense in the public services of 
the Church, he shall take order forthwith for the discontinuance 
of such variations, and be enabled to enforce the same sum- 
marily.” They propose that the bishop’s decision shall be 
subject to an appeal to the archbishop of the province in camerd, 
whose judgment shall be final, with leave, however, to either party, 
if he thinks the decision of bishop or archbishop is open to. ques- 
tion upon any legal ground, to submit to the court of the arch- 
bishop a “ case,” stated by the party dissatisfied, and certified by 
the bishop or archbishop, without pleading or evidence, with a 
right of appeal to the Privy Council. But in order to prevent 


_ frivolous applications being brought before the bishop, t:.e Come 


missioners further recommend that the application shall be made 


upon their side, there can be little doubt, upon the statement } either by one or more of the church or chapel wardens, or by at 
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least five resident parishioners, who shal! be householders, and 
declare themselves to be members of the Church of England, 

in places where the population exceeds 1,000; and by at least 

three such persons where the population is less than that number. 

It is a striking proof of the danger of delay in such matters 

that these proposals, admirable as they are, and dictated both 

by justice and common sense, have an air of hardship about 

them, which could not have been pleaded five-and-twenty, or 

twenty years ago. During that period it is unquestionable 

that the number of congregations who are favourable to 

Ritualism has much increased. There are many congregations 

in which there is a majority in favour of candles, vestments, 

and incense. Are these to be deprived of what they consider 

conducive to the devotional spirit at the instance of a church- 

warden or of five parishioners belonging to the minority of the 

congregation? If law is to have any weight, if the uniform 

practice of the Church prior to the date of these innovations 1s 

to determine the answer to this question, there is no doubt that 

it will be, “ Yes.” The Ritualists can no more than any of 
her Majesty’s other subjects be allowed to take advantage of 
their own wrong. Ina matter of this kind, time is no justifica- 

tion of a false position. If the usages introduced by the 

Ritualists are illegal, the fact that they have obtained con- 

siderable footing in the Church is no reason why they should 
be allowed to remain there. The hardship therefore involved 
in depriving the majority of a congregation of candles and 
incense, is on a par with that which a man suffers who, having 
taken what does not belong to him, is obliged to give it up. 
There is, however, on the part of some four of the twenty-three 
Commissioners who have signed the Report, such a reluctance 
to sanction the remedy to which the remaining nineteen 
have committed themselves, that they have thought it neces- 
sary to explain and qualify their signatures. The Dean of 
Westminster and Mr. J. D. Coleridge, holding that there has 
ever been and ever must be two parties in the Church of 
England—one caring much for outward observance and cere- 
monial, and the other careless about and even hostile to them 
—consider that, “if the Church of England is to remain the 
national Establishment of a free country, room for both must 
be found in it, as far as it is consistent with general uniformity 
in such matters as may be deemed essential.” The use of 
incense and of lighted candles they hold not to be such essential 
matters. Again, the Bishop of Oxford and the Dean of Ely 
dissent from the remedy proposed in the Report, because “ they 
cannot approve of any attempt to stereotype by legislation for 
perpetual observance any use not actually enjoined; ” because 
“such legislation even thirty years ago would have prohibited 
much which is now generally adopted, and all but universally 
approved ;” because the attempt to introduce “ such a new 
rule of ornaments for the Established Church would be 
dangerous ;” and because they “are convinced that the ritual 
of the Church must be regulated by living authority, acting, 
as such authority always must act, under a strong sense of 
individual responsibility, and under public observation,” 
checked by “the prevalence of good sense and good feeling 
in each parish.” The Ritualists cannot but be pleased at these 
dissentients from the’ most important part of the Report; 
but the vast majority of the members of the Church will agree 
with the nineteen Commissioners who have signed the Report 
without any qualification. The argument that the Church of 
England may include persons entertaining a considerable variety 
of beliefs, and that its Articles were framed with that object has 
been pressed to an undue length. It was, no doubt, the inten- 
tion of those who framed the Articles to give them as much 
elasticity as they would bear, so as to embrace as many of the 
popu'ation as possible. But it could not have been their 
intention to say that black was white, or that it made no 
difference whether its members held distinctly opposite beliefs 
upon essential points. Nor can it be said that the Commis- 





sioners are guided in forming their opinions by a less liberal 
spirit. They say that “the National Church may well include 
men of varying shades of opinion so long as they combine in a 
conscientious acceptance of her recognised formularies and 
appointed rites.” There is no narrowness in this. One could 
not desire a greater freedom of conscience than the right to 
put any doctrinal interpretation you please on the formularies 
and rites of the Church, so long as you accept them as 
adequately symbolizing that interpretation. Such a license is 
in truth almost latitudinarian; and it brings out in strong 
relief the position of the Commissioners, that “ all members of 
the Church being expected to join devoutly in one common 
form and order of service, are, as we conceive, entitled to expect 
that no unaccustomed form be used, giving to the service a new 
tendency and significance, by which the devotion of many is 





impeded.” 


Whether the Report will promote the wishes of those who 
have looked with regret on the recent innovations, is a matter 
about which we cannot express ourselves confidently. This is 
the second Report of the Commissioners. The first, which 
dealt with the legality of vestments, was signed by all the 
Commissioners, three of whom thought it necessary somewhat 
to qualify their signatures, though not materially, by explaining 
them. The second Report is signed only by twenty-three out 
of the twenty-nine; and four of the twenty-three qualify their 
signatures so materially as to defeat, so far as they can do so, 
the most valuable portions of the Report. Six have refused 
to sign the Report at all; and of these six, two have made 
separate reports of their own. There are thus ten out of the 
twenty-nine Commissioners who practically dissent from the 
Report. Now, when we consider that the use of incense and 
candles is, in the eyes of the Ritualists, just as significant as 
vestments of the grand doctrinal difference between them and the 
Protestant party in the Church, it is more than doubtful how 
far this Report can be regarded with satisfaction. 








THE CONVICT MICHAEL BARRETT. 


DEPUTATION waited on the Home Secretary on Wed- 
nesday with a memorial praying for a respite of the 
sentence on Michael Barrett, in order that inquiry may be made 
into the soundness of the evidence advanced on his part at the 
late trial, and also into the conclusiveness of that offered on 
the part of the Crown. Mr. Bright and The O’Donoghue were 
members of the deputation, and Mr. Bright not only gave it the 
aid of his countenance, but of his tongue. He called the Home 
Secretary’s attention to the fact that Mrs. Mullany, the ap- 
prover’s wife, was not called by the Crown to corroborate certain 
statements made by some of its witnesses, of which she must 
have been cognizant, and that no evidence whatever had been 
offered in corroboration of Mullany’s assertion that Barrett 
was connected with the Fenian Brotherhood. Both facts are 
true; but they are only part of a long chain of facts, which do 
not prove that Barrett is innocent of the Clerkenwell murders, 
but which are strikingly inconsistent with the theory that he 
was guilty. 

With regard to Barrett’s connection with the Fenian brother- 
hood, the absence of testimony is most remarkable. If we are 
to believe the approver Mullany, he was intimately connected 
with it, and with those who planned the Clerkenwell explosion. 
But neither Vaughan, Corydon, Massey, nor Devany—all de- 
serters from the brotherhood, who were in correspondence with 
the Government, acting as its spies in Fenian councils, and 
appearing for it in the witness-box upon Fenian trials—could 
recognise him. Again it is a striking fact that, according to 
Mullany, Barrett was in the habit of visiting Cavanagh’s 
public-house. It was to this house that Mullany, and the per- 
sons who, he says, were his accomplices before he turned 
approver, were in the habit of resorting. Now for six weeks 
before the explosion the police-constable Bunce was specially 
appointed to watch this house, and, although he identified both 
the Desmonds, as well as English and O’Keefe, as frequenting 
it, he never saw Barrett there. It is also remarkable that none 
of the constables and warders who were called to identify the 
persons whom they saw in the neighbourhood of the House of 
Detention on the day of the explosion, could identify him, 
though some of them were specially posted to watch for sus- 
picious persons, and though they declared they had seen the 
other prisoners. 

As to the witnesses who say they identified Barrett as being 
at the House of Detention on the day of the explosion, Alum 
says that he saw a man wheel the powder barrel on a truck to 
the place where it was deposited, and also that Barrett crossed 
Corporation-lane and assisted in removing the barrel from the 
truck. But Alum’s evidence is shaken partly by himself, and 
partly by an independent witness. It is shaken by himself 
because he identified Barrett as having been in Allen’s company 
at a time when Allen was arrested by the police on the opposite 
side of the prison. It is also shaken by the dairyman, Bird, 
who deposes to have seen, not one man, as Alum stated, but 
three men, wheeling the truck and removing the barrel. 
It must be admitted that Bird’s evidence, as well as Alum’s, 
is shaken by himself. For, at the trial, he deposed to 
having seen a tall man of gentlemanly appearance at the 
end of the lane, whom he identified as Barrett. But un- 
luckily he had declared in his examination at Bow-street 
that William Desmond bore a close resemblance to the tall 
man of gentlemanly appearance; and not only is there that dis- 
crepancy in his evidence on this most material point, but 
when he was taken to Millbank he identified O’Neill as the 
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gentlemanly man, though he finally “ preferred” Barrett—we 
presume by way of rescue from the state of mental obfusca- 
tion into which he had fallen. There is another witness who 
identified Barrett as the man who fired the barrel. This is the boy 
Moseley. More clear of vision, possibly owing to his younger 
and quicker eyesight, than the dairyman and the other adults, 
he identified him from having seen him out of a two-pair front 
window on the other side of the road, on a specially dark 
December afternoon, at a quarter to four o’clock. But the boy 
Moseley was not the only witness gifted with young, clear- 
seeing eyes who was present at the scene of the explosion. 
There was a boy named Abbot there who identified William 
Desmond as the person who fired the barrel. But there was yet 
another witness, Thomas Young, who declared that O’Neill was 
the man who fired the barrel. 

Now, as far as the conviction rests upon the evidence 
of these witnesses, it would be simple murder to hang 
Barrett. There remains the evidence of Mullany, which 
is suspicious, both because of the man’s character and 
because of that negative evidence above alluded to, which 
shakes it. It is, however, taken to be confirmed by the wit- 
nesses Morris (who was his apprentice) and Mrs. Keppel, the 
woman who worked for him. Their evidence mainly concerns 
_ the circumstances which occurred on the night of the explosion. 
Morris says that, on that night, Barrett and a man named 
Paton came to his master’s house; that he saw Barrett wash- 
ing something black off his neck; and that his master was 
present at the time. But Keppel had as good an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him there as Morris, and she says that she 
did not see him on that occasion, but that she did see him 
subsiquently on the same night at a public-house with her 
ma:ter. This agrees with Mullany’s own statement, which is 
to the effect that he did not see him till he met him at the 
public-house, when he made a confession of his guilt. Morris, 
moreover, says that his master went out half an hour before 
Barrett arrived; but Keppel denies this, as she also does 
Morris’s statement that they had had tea, and that Mullany 
remained at work till between eight and nine. Between 
these conflicting witnesses, we might have arrived at a 
satisfactory decision, had Mrs. Mullany been called. And 
we may remind the Home Secretary that the Lord Chief 
Justice pointedly regretted that she had not been put in the 
witness-box. Why was she not there? Why were the two 
witnesses who swore before the magistrates—one that O’Neill 
fired the barrel, the other that it was William Desmond—why 
were not they called upon the trial? Without any question 
their evidence was most material in the interests of justice, 
because it showed with how much uncertainty the whole trans- 
action was surrounded. We may regret that it was so, and we 
do. But it was not right for the prosecution to suppress such 
evidence. Perhaps Michael Barrett ought to be hanged. If he 
had any hand in the Clerkenwell explosion, he certainly ought. 
But on such evidence as this we should not hang an ordinary 
convict. Nor do we believe that the jury would have found 
Barrett guilty had it not been for the breakdown of one of the 
five witnesses to the alibi. 

Let us be careful, however, lest we unjustly allow this alibi 
to prejudice his case unfairly. Even if it should be proved to be 
a false alibi; even if it should be proved that Barrett was in 
London on the day of the explosion, all that this will show is 
that in order to rescue a man from a threatened peril, five 
witnesses perjared themselves. We are putting the case against 
the aliby at its very worst. When we have disproved it, we 
have still to fall back upon the case for the prosecution. If he 
and his witnesses have put up a false alibi, what does that 
prove? It proves this and nothing more, namely, that the 
alibi is false; that he is capable of suggesting false evidence, 
and that his witnesses are capable of perjuring themselves. But 
we don’t hang men for suborning false witnesses. It may, 
indeed, also lead us to regard Barrett with a strong suspicion. 
as a possibly dangerous character, who would stick at nothing, 
not even at a Clerkenwell explosion, if it suited his purpose. 
Bat this will not justify us in hanging him. If we have no 
better right to take his life, then we have none. 








GOOD PEOPLE. 


HE meeting at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday reminds us 

of the existence in the world of a class of people who are, 

in point of fact, a great deal too good for it. The bishops and 
clergymen who assembled on that occasion represent very dis- 
tinctly those persons who, without meaning mischief, contrive 
to put constant obstructions in the way of progress. The great 
difficulty in dealing with them is that they are generally credited 





with intentions which render them respectable. Otherwise, of 
course, they would be swept out of the way at once. But when a 

man holds views which admit of a show of reason, and which are 
crusted with time, he claims a certain amount of consideration as 
to the mode in which you are to treat with him about them. Itis 

hard to tell a bishop, even euphuistically, that heis a fool, ora 
philanthropist who wishes to dispense with hanging that he is 

guilty of acriminal disregard for the safety of many lives. And 

yet what are youto do? A reform is required; it is plain to every 

unprejudiced or unwarped mind that it is necessary and essential; 

yet you will find it strenuously opposed by hosts of what we may 

term good people, who, with perhaps an honest anxiety to im- 

prove everything, contrive, by their antagonism to sound prin-. 
ciples, to obstruct and embarrass the course that affairs should. 
take. 

Good people will be usually found to possess a great amount, 
of self-confidence, with very little humility. There is a sensible 
kind of humility which nothing can teach them. They per- 
sistently refuse to profit by experience, and indeed will avoid 
coming across experiences in order to keep their minds quite 
undistracted by a variety of opinions. Their brains are small, 
though their hearts may be large. Shut up in a college, or 
dosing away comfortably in snug vicarages, are thousands of © 
excellent and virtuous men—men who are examples of piety 
and model husbands, who do their work steadily and faithfully, 
according to the mild and perhaps dim light within them, but . 
who are as much out of place in the keen atmosphere of the 
grey hard world as a fish would be out of water. They may 
possess the soundest notions upon Latin quantities and Greek 
particles; they may be profoundly read in the Scriptures; they 
may even be so far advanced as to study the contemporary 
essays of a religious newspaper; but upon the ground upon 
which ordinary people move they cut the queerest antics 
imaginable. Hence it is we find the episcopal and clerical 
opposition, not only to the abolition of the Irish Church, but 
to the removal of many other abuses and stoppages. Purchase 
in the army is supported by old gentlemen, who will tell you they 
support it for the “ good” of the service. The very principle, 
not of Conservatism, but of Toryism, is founded on the suppo- 
sition that good can only be got out of things that have rested 
for centuries in one spot. This word “ good ” is of a very inclusive 
and sheltering significance, and has concealed more real danger 
and trouble than any other in the language. Knaves use it- 
for their own purposes, and those who are not knaves, but— 
well, let us say the reverse, when clothed with the surface 
qualities it expresses, fall a prey into the hands of the anscru- 
pulous, and are made the instruments of their ambition. When 
Mr. Disraeli cried out that the Church was in danger, and took 
to writing letters on “ Maundy Thursday,” and hinting at 
Jesuits, he knew he would attract the “ good” people at once. 
Unfortunately, or, perhaps, fortunately, your good man has a 
protective quality in his weakness; like all feeble things, he is: 
dreadfully suspicious. Now, Mr. Disraeli’s antecedents, and 
his career, although not wanting on the score of ability, did 
not go far to reassure the good people that he literally meant 
everything he said or wrote. Therefore they have not come 
forward with that unanimity which Mr. Disraeli probably 
calculated upon. Their demonstrations have been, with the 
exception of that at St. James’s Hall, of a cold and of a thin 
kind. For we do not for a moment associate them with the 
very distinguishable and disagreeable class who come under the 
head of “ bigots.” The bigot is only good in the sense of 
being good for nothing but evil. The persons to whom we 
refer do not howl. at the Pope, or entertain a desire to 
roast Roman Catholics. _They would be quite satisfied to live 
on the friendliest terms with their neighbours, if their neigh- 
bours will only agree never to differ with them. In Ireland at 
present the majority of the clergymen of the Establishment 
are good people. They are not bigots, and have no sympathy 
with intolerance. But they live in an exclusive set of their 
own. They hear little but what Tennyson terms “ rustic 
cackle.” No wonder that they express themselves utterly 
astonished and dumbfoundered at the quick and sudden attack . 
upon an institution which seems to them to have been esta- 
blished by divine right and ordination. They imagined that 
there were only two parties in the State—Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. If the latter attempted to sever the Church 
from the Government, surely such sacrilege would be resisted 
to the death by the former. They never contemplated, they 
never studied, the strange shades and diversities into which 
modern ideas have become separated; they never observed that 
with those separations there were affected certain novel points 
of contact founded on reason and justice and an admission of 
equality, which to the good people seem entirely preposterous 
and absurd, because they have not watched the process by 
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which the results have come about. When a gigantic bridge 
is thrown across a cliff, the rustics stare at the wonder with 
open mouth, having been more or less indifferent to, or in- 


} 


capable of, understanding the consecutive stages of the work. | 
So it is with the good people, and it is to be hoped that when | 


things are smoothed over, and the bridges which are now being 
laid are finished, they will surrender their credulity as to their 


value, and the feasibility of erecting them. 


Tt is not alone in religions matters that good people are | 


obstructive. There is never a sanitary measure proposed for 
the benefit of some dirty little town but there is certain to be 
a respectable person of this order proclaiming that such an 
operation will be the ruin of the place. He always opens his 
speech on the subject by stating that at least his honesty 
cannot be questioned, because every one knows that what he 
lias at heart is the public “good.” When railways were first 
inttoduced the good people opposed them as promoting that 
odd movement called in their vocabulary “flying in the face of 
Providence.” The first accident that occurred, they immediately 
insisted that their interpretation of the views of Providence on 
the subject of locomotion must be correct. Nevertheless, the 
railways flourish, if not financially, at least as far as travelling 


is concerned. Enterprise of all kinds would, indeed, be brought — 
| fourpence-halfpenny a day had his pockets been full of money. 


to a dead level if the good people had their way. Risk isa thing | 


they have a horror of. The mathematical certainty of the 


dividends payable by the Bank of England is the only sort of | 


Still the good people have | 
In the smaller charities and courtesies of life they | sumptuously and was the idol of society ? And so far as waste 
| of time goes, our most prolific writers have been the most 


speculation they place faith in. 


their uses. 
are tolerable. To be sure, amiability is sometimes irritating ; 


but the quality is rare enough to be enjoyed when met with. 
Then good people interest themselves in subscriptions for 
kindly purposes. From their placid and half-torpid method of 
existence, they find time for the exercise of religious genialities ; 
and, from their natures, they have an inclination to confer benefits 
which, while satisfying their temper for virtue, will demand at 
least as much from the pockets of other people as their own. 
Thus, to some extent, there is a certain product of value con- 
veyed through a clumsy medium; but still it is a definite 
product. But, on the whole, good people do more mischief 
than they accidentally compensate for. They are often allied 
with that abstraction known as Mrs. Grundy. Mrs. Grundy 
represents the most ordinary drift of opinions in the world; 
and that drift is the refuge of your proverbial philosophers, who 
subsist upon copybook moralities, and who are put upon the 
defensive the moment they hear anything original or fresh 
propounded. While they are the first to deprecate her selfish- 
ness when it tells against their own enthusiastic hobbies, they 
never fail to support her axioms when they coincide with their 
peenliar weaknesses. They will tell you that precipitation is 
bad at a time when decision and alertness are of vital moment. 
They will insist on delay at any price when the value of delay 
has been exhausted. What will the good people do when the 
new Reform Act comes into operation? Then, indeed, they 
will find that the patience with which they are at present 
heard will be changed for peremptory challenges as to the 
practical worth of their ideas. It is only in an old and 
lururious state of society that placid ornaments, like the good 
people with rococo or medissval ideas, can be tolerated. Under 
a different régime they will appear as so many Rip Van 
Winkles awaking from a long sleep, during which men and 
cities have changed by the mutation of beliefs into wearing 
aspects wholly unrecognisable to the dreamers. And the good 
people are dreamers. It is in vain that they cry out against 
the coming of changes, and the sooner they aecommodate 
themselves to the times the better. If they are sincere in 
their expressions of philanthropy, they will not fail to do so. 








LUXURIOUS AUTHORS. 


Tr seems that authors in England are too well paid. The 
. announcement may be startling; but such, according to a 
kindly and thoughtfal writer in this month’s Macmillan, is the 
fact. Our literature is suffering because our men of letters are 
being too well fed. To adopta rough simile, when a horse gets 
too much corn, he kicks at the traces, and would fain be off 
and into the meadow for an enjoyable scamper. “The Muses 
are believed to receive unexampled honour in our time, because 
authors were never so much asked ont to dinner. It is not in 
such form of honour that they can take delight. The air of 
gilded saloons gives no kindly nourishment to those habits of 
sober thought, genial, grave meditation, elevated serenity, and 
industry, which it should be the scholar’s steady aim to culti- 
vate. To him the pomps and vanities of the world are as 
noxious as they used to seem to the old saints. One need take 











no impossibly ascetic view of things for the world in general to 
perceive that to him, at all events, the graceful levities, the 
time-wasting diversions, the spirit-breaking dulness of general 
society are discordant and futile.” It is very wrong, therefore, 
for our men of letters to pay frivolous attention to the quality 
of the wine they drink. The censor whom we have quoted cites 
the case of Spinoza, whose bill of fare for the whole day cost 
him between twopence and threepence. He might have swollen 
the list with examples from all times, ancient and modern. It 
has been the constant misfortune of men of genius to dine 
occasionally on twopence a day, or even less. As we look back 
upon the long roll of names of those who are now the glory of 
English literature, the pictures of their want, and suffering, and 
heroic endurance are at once presented tothe mind. But the 
doubt remains whether it is not an entire begging of the ques- 
tion to assume that penury, per se, offers the best tuition to 
the scholar. 

To dispose of the examples of great men having lived fru- 
gally, it is only necessary to remember that their frugality was 
very seldom a matter of choice. Spinosa certainly refused in- 
vitations to dinner; but if he had been possessed of a larger 
income than thirty-five pounds a year, he would not lave lived 
on twopence-halfpenny a day. Nor would Fichte have lived on 


Balzac was nearly killed by starvation in his earlier struggles ; 
but did he not live like a prince when he afterwards got the 
chanee, and did not he produce his best work while he fared 


sociable of men. Walter Scott was no recluse in his day; nor 
is Charles Dickens in ours. Indeed, we consider that one of 
the chief dangers which beset the scholar is that withdrawal 
from daily contact with his fellow men which inevitably pro- 
duces the falsest impressions of his relations with the world. 
Had the great genius of Comte, for instance, been chastened 
and educated by more frequent and intimate intercourse with 
the society around him, he would never have permitted himself 
to assume those pontifical airs, nor have demanded from his 
disciples belief in such wild schemes as occur in his later 
writings. Whenever a man so withdraws himself from society, 
his mind of necessity eats in upon itself. The student forsakes 
his knowledge of the human nature around him. He forgets 
the conditions which cramp his hearers. If Mr. Carlyle, for 
example, had sat as member for a Scotch borongh in that Par- 
liament which he scorns so much, the temporary loss of time 
would have been as nothing compared with the practical and 
immediate lesson his experience of men would have given him. 
The man who always preaches “ eternal truth” as distinguished 
from “ contemporary truth” candidly avows that he cares not to 
seek for contemporary influence. The man who writes for the 
future forgets the present; and the future, instead of finding in 
him some faithful reflex of contemporary belief and conditions, 
will only discover an effort at anticipation. And no man can 
properly address a contemporary audience who has not studied 
its feelings and faiths by mixing with it. “ But,” says our 
monitor, “ he will only discover frivolity and worldly-mindednesg 
in modern society.” What then? If modern society is 
frivolous and worldly-minded, is it not in the highest degree 
essential that he should be intimately acquainted with the fact ; 
that he should have studied its cause and final bearings P 
The man of letters cannot consider that time wasted which 
supplies him with information and material. 

With regard to the food question, we can appeal beth to the 
ascertained facts of physiology and the recorded experience of 
authors. Both say that literary work, so far from thriving 
best on afamished frame, demands that the system from which 
extra labour is drawn should be supplied with extra nourish. 
ment. Such, if we mistake not, are almost the exact words 
used by Mr. Kingsley in speaking of this matter. The danger 
is not that literary men will err by gluttony, but that they will 
suffer from an abstemiousness produced by a nervous irritation 
of the body suggesting refusal of food. The men who have done 
great things on the brink of starvation it is only reasonable to 
suppose would have turned out better things had their systems 
been properly nourished. The man whose mental tension so 
far exceeds the balance of his corporeal frame as to keep him 
awake at night, or torture him with ratiocination running 
through his sleep, often finds that the only way to drug him- 
self into unconsciousness is to eat a hearty supper. He will 
rise the next morning better fitted to renew his intellectual 
labour than if he had passed the night in involuntarily going 
through those imaginary conversations which haunt an irritated 
brain. The sound mind in the sound body is not possible, as a 
rule, on threepence a day. Exceptions there will always be, 
but those exceptions prove nothing, for they invariably bid us 
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ask what such rare powers might have been, had they received 
the development attending upon a wholesomer and more 
natural way of living. Besides, the most industrious author 
cannot be always writing or studying. He must have hours of 
relaxation and repose. If he has taught himself the invaluable 
habit of writing during the day, he ought to have his work 
done by six or seven o’clock; and he cannot better spend the 
remainder of the evening than in dining with agreeable 
companions. This is a very different question, be it re- 
marked, from the possibility of a man’s being seduced into 
writing merely marketable literature in order to supply himself 
with luxuries. Where an author has to choose between writing 
a thoughtful book for which he will get but little, and during 
the writing of which he will have to live very frugally, and the 
writing of light literature which offers him good dinners and 
much leisure, there can be no doubt about what his choice 
ought to be. 
capable of some great work of genius who was drawn aside 
from his duty by the temptations of turtle-soup and cham- 
pagne? Never, we venture to say. The man who is called 
upon by his natural bent to do such a work, is never conscious 
that the choice is presented to him. We can do no harm by 





But was there ever a case heard of a man | 


_ fireside, chatting to one or two neighbours. 


counselling him to think of good living; nothing will make | 


him swerve from his allegiance. And for the writers who 


supply the current literature of our journals, magazines, and | 


amusing books—how is the world to benefit by their abste- 
miousness ? 
spirit entirely die out, and the race become extinct? Their 
voluntary martyrdom would do good neither to the world nor 
to themselves; and we recommend them to enjoy such “ honest 


talk and wholesome wine ” at dinner as they can procure, con- , 


fident that the “ wicked broth” to be had for threepence a day 
will only confuse “the chemic labour of the blood” within 
them to no purpose. 








FLOREAT POSITIVISM! 


HERE was wanting but one thing to recommend Positivism 
to the consideration of the English public. The earnest- 
ness, the courage, and perseverance of the little band of pro- 
fessed disciples who used to meet in the Bouverie-street hall 
—the counterpart of the chamber in the Rue Saint Jacques 
—and the attitude assumed by the much larger body of men 
of Positive “ tendencies” throughout the country, may have 
been sufficient to awaken public attention; but the strip of 
litmus-paper which the average Englishman loves to dip into 
every philosophical solution had not yet been experimented 
with. Was Positivism respectable? Did it pay? Was it of 
advantage in business? To him, a philosophic system which 
only offers the barren results of theory is no more than a 
plaything. ‘ Vous allez étre bien édifié,” said Lisette. “Ils 
vous diront en Latin que votre fille est malade.” We are glad 
to learn, however, that Positivism has been submitted to this 
crucial test, and that the results have been satisfactory. There 
appeared in the Athenewm of Saturday last the following 
advertisement :— 
* An industrious literary man of Positivist views wishes to obtain 


confidential employment in England, France, or Tarkey. Good refer- 
ences, and security to £500.—Srinosa,” &e. &o. 


It is clear, therefore, that to have Positivist “views” is a 
recommendation ; and it is likewise obvious that a Positivist is 
the possessor of £500, or of security to that amount. These 
facts ought to change the aspect of Positivism in the minds of 


On a course of semi-starvation, would not their | 


great facts which we have cited above. Here are the Positivist’s 
“claims to distinction ”—to quote a circular recently sent by 
a biography-maker to some of our littérateurs. It will be the 
duty of the domestic controversialist who wishes to hurl the 
lances of his logic against the growing heresy, to show that the 
possession of £500 interferes with the veracity of the Scriptures, 
and that a belief in the value of Posivitism as a recommenda- 
tion has some dangerous bearing on_the doctrines of free-will 
and innate ideas. 

Returning to the modest person who advances under the 
shield of Positivism to claim confidential employment, we 
cannot but admire the delicacy of the allusion contained in his 
signature. Spinosa, a man of profound and clear intellect, we 
are accustomed to refer to as an example of the most heroic 
self-denial in pursuit of truth. From his youth until his death 
he was a martyr to the unpopularity of his principles ; he lived 
in the most frugal manner, his day’s food sometimes consisting 
of twopence-halfpenny-worth of gruel, with butter and raisins ; 
never at any time in the course of his life, we should think, 
had he anything like £500. He declined to sit at Dives’ table, 
Mr. Lewes tells us, and preferred to smoke a pipe by his own 
How far our 
modern Spinosa resembles his prototype, it would be perhaps 
unfair for us to inquire. We trust, at least, that he has not 
been excommunicated, that his sisters (if any) have not entered 
into a law-suit against him; and that he has hitherto been 
permitted to cultivate literature on something a little better 
than oatmeal. But what is the confidential employment which 
he desires to have? Does the galled jade of literature wince, 
and sigh for other labour amid happier climes? Is he fitted 
to accept confidential employment in Turkey? France we 
should consider a hopefuller sphere, but for the circumstance 
that “Spinosa” only professes Positivist “views.” We 


_ know what a man believes of a certain subject when he says 


he has “ views ” upon it. An author recently wrote to one of 


_ our contemporaries, claiming to have a faith in Christianity 


because—as he expressed it in terms more or less ambiguous 
—he believed “ in a general something underlying everything.” 
A man of Positivist “‘ views ” is quite certain to have a belief 
in a general something. One cannot turn a corner now without 
meeting some one of Positivist “ views;” and the general 
characteristics of this person agree so exactly with those of 
“the general reader ” that we cannot better describe him than 
by quoting George Eliot’s summing-up of the latter nuisance. 
“He is fond of what may be called disembodied opinions, that 
float in vapoury phrases above all systems of thought or 
action; he likes an undefined Christianity which opposes itself 
to nothing in particular, an undefined education of the people, 
an undefined amelioration of all things: in fact, he likes 
sound views—nothing extreme, but something between the 
excesses of the past and the excesses of the present. 
This modern type of the general reader may be known 
in conversation by the cordiality with which he assents 
to indistinct, blurred statements; say that black is black, he 


_ will shake his head and hardly think it; say that black is not 


so very black, he will reply ‘ Exactly.’ He has no hesitation, 
if you wish it, even to get up at a public meeting and express 
his conviction that at times, and within certain limits, the radii 
of a circle have a tendency to be equal ; but, on the other hand, 


he would urge that the spirit of geometry may be carried a little 
_ too far.’’ 


every contemplative Englishman; and there is this advantage | 
about them, that they are arguments in favour of Positivism | 


which the meanest intellect can comprehend. Now there is 
nothing more common in our days than to hear, in private 
society, some triumphant disputant lay bare the whole of the 
Positive philosophy—spread it out on the table before him, as 
it were, and knead, and turn, and twist it into the most 
frightful shapes, finishing off by a poetic description of the 
horrors in which the new doctrine is about to submerge the 
political, moral, and religious world. What chiefly strikes one 
in these bursts of rhetoric is the difficulty of comprehending a 
philosophic system experienced by those who know nothing 
about it. It is a pity, certainly, that the unaided intellectual 
faculty of man should not be competent to explain and expose 
a doctrine without first going through the servile and igno- 
minious process of studying it; but such being one of the con- 
ditions of human nature, we can only give the embarrassed 
rhetorician the benefit of our sympathy. Now, however, as we 
say, he is supplied with a definite basis for argument. 
organization of the sciences, the law of evolution, and similar 
contingent vagaries may conveniently be set aside for the two 


We hope we do “ Spinosa”’ no injustice. If his profession of 
Positivist “ views ” be put forward with an honest belief that it 
will help him to procure work, we cannot but admire his simple 
trustfulness. For some years Positivism has been identified 
with atheism in the vulgar mind; and we would fain believe 


_ that “ Spinosa” is correct in fancying that a little better. dis- 





crimination has been introduced, in that respect, into our 
common talk. At the same time, however, we cannot help 
suspecting that “ Spinosa” has been guilty of the use of a 
little stage-effect in publishing this advertisement. The temper 
of the nation, at present, is decidedly against any form of in- 
tolerance or persecution for conscience sake ; and there is some- 
thing touching in the thought that a modern “ Spinosa ” 
ventures to appeal to this better spirit for “ confidential employ- 
ment.” He knows that heterodoxy is theoretically abhorred ; 
but he will trust in the great heart of the English people, and 
in his offer of security. Or is his offer of scurity a touch of 
sarcasm? Following his avowal of faith, does he mean to hint 
that in England a Positivist would have no chance of obtaining 
a situation without offering some material guarantee for the 


| safety of the till? Or it may be the creed of the readers of a 
The 


certain journal which is at stake; ynd “ Spinosa ” proposes to 
forfeit £500 if he in any way destroys one of the thirty-nine 
articles of his constituents’ bel of We do not consider that we 
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have merited this cruel piece of satire. We should have pre- 
ferred to see “ Spinosa” continue to the end of his advertise- 
ment in that simple and modest frame of mind he evinces at 
the outset. Perhaps—may we suggest such a humiliating 
suspicion P—he may not even have Positivist “ views ” at all, 
but may have introduced them as a “striking feature in the 
bill.” Of one thing we are assured. If philosophy is found to 
bean easy means of attaining popular sympathy and patronage, 


writer of an essay on mothers-in-law prefixing to his article 
the title of “ Partial Relativity,” and some pugilistic reporter 
defining a scientific “ plant” as an example of “ Muscular 


Discrimination.” 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tae Srvent MEMBER. 


MINISTERIAL crisis always attracts faces that are seen 
in the House of Commons at no other time. Truth to 
say, since Mr. Disracli has been leader of the House and 
Premier, they have been visible pretty often. Our First 
Minister’s greatest enemies cannot accuse him of causing any- 
thing approaching to stagnation in House of Commons politics. 
The Ministerial Mondays of the Reform Bill kept us in a chronic 
state of interest, surprise, and excitement. Since Parliament 
met in February this year we have had Mr. Disraeli’s exposi- 
tion of his policy as the actual and responsible, instead of the 
virtual, head of the Government. Then we had the Premier’s 
letter to the newspapers, in answer to Earl Russell’s Criticisms 
of his Edinburgh speech. This was followed by his post- 
prandial speech before the Easter adjournment, when, in the 
presence of the heir-apparent, he disclosed the existence of a 
Ritvalist-Romanist plot, headed by Mr. Gladstone, which 
darkly menaces the existence of the monarchy! The answer 
of the House of Commons to the story of the plot was 
an increase in the Liberal majority from sixty to 
sixty-five—a vote which with marked emphasis, the 
Premier said, altered ¢he relations of the Govern- 
ment to the “ present” House of Commons. With these 
sensation-words at parting, the First Minister moved the 
adjournment of the House from Thursday, in last week, to 
Monday, and went down to Osborne to place his resignation in 
the hands of her Majesty. He returned on Saturday, and on 
Monday every nook and corner was occupied to hear the 
Ministerial explanation. St. Stephen’s, under the Disraelian 
régime, seems turned, indeed, into a playhouse, under the most 
versatile and enterprising of managers. ‘There is always some- 
thing new in the “ bills "—a perpetual change of perform- 
ances, with the First Minister as the leading actor. The last 
night before Easter the play was “ Titus Oates; or, the New 
Popish Plot ”—the part of Titus Oates by Mr.D. sr... i. 
To-night there is a scene from the play of ‘“ Hamlet,” highly 
invidious and disrespectful to the “ Queen-Mother.” So 
accomplished a political Garrick will never play to empty 
benches. It is, indeed, mainly under his successful manage- 
ment that the demand has risen for a new and larger House to 
accommodate our increasing audiences. 

This last Ministerial crisis was skilfully aggravated by a 
rumour that Mr. Hardy and three members of the Cabinet in 
the House of Lords had resigned their offices. Happy are 
Earl Stanhope and the new Lord Kesteven in having on so 
great a night secured seats on the peers’ front benches upon 
the Ministerial side. But, lo! a communication is made to 
them in a whisper. They retire, and leave two seats vacant. 
Then we know that the Prince of Wales has expressed his 
intention to be present, and that he will occupy this his usual 
place. Meanwhile Prince Christian, who has come to be 
regarded as the Queen’s aide-de-camp at the House, but who 
listens to our debates very much in the style in which Captain 
Stockstadt suffers himself to be harangued by young Frank Price 
in Mr, Robertson’s new comedy, “ Play,” occupied a seat—but 
not near the heir-apparent; he never sits near the heir-apparent 





ancient barons stood two and three deep—a titled mob 
“ waiting,” as the Duke of Somerset said in the other House, 
“to know what the House of Commons think of the present 
state of affairs.” 

The benches of the House itself present their usual appear- 
ance. We are not yet accustomed—I purposely reject the 
word “reconciled ’—to the absence of Lord Cranborne, whose 
place on the front bench below the Ministerial gangway is occu- 


there is no saying where we shall stop. We shall find the | pied by General Peel. Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Horsman face the 


General, and behind them Mr. Bright and Mr. Mill are seen in 
their usual seats. About five minutes before the time of public 
business the Premier walks up the floor—always the challenge 


| for a cheer from the Ministerial Lencher. ‘They cheer accord- 





—on the diplomatists’ tribune in the gallery over the clock. | 


The Duke of Cleveland, the Duke of Sutherland, the Marquises 
of Salisbury and Clanricarde, the Bishop of Oxford, the Earl 
of Clarendon (who, if the Queen had been at Buckingham 
Palace, might have given sound and wise advice in the 


exigency that had arisen), Karls Granvilie, De Grey and | 
Ripon, Cowper, Beauchamp, Albemarle, Longford, Tankerville, | 
and Airlie; Lords Houghton, Vivian, Taunton, Monson, Har- | 
dinge, Lyveden, the new Baron Fitzwalter, and many other — 


Peers were present. We are familiar with the spectacle of a 
row of noble lords standing in the gangway of the gallery 
opposite the Speaker, but on Monday the “belted earls” and 


ingly, but not heartily or enthusiastically. Mr. Gladstone soon 
afterwards enters the House. He does not walk up the floor, 
but glides into his place from the back of the Speaker’s chair. 
The Liberal benches are on the look-out, and receive him with 
a ringing and protracted cheer, which dates from the Brand 
dinner, and has gained in heartiness since Mr. Disraeli’s dis- 
covery of the new plot.—N.B. Mr. Taper, a Conservative whip, 
is much exercised in his mind on the subject of the Ritualist- 
Romanist plot, maintaining, in opposition to his colleague, Mr. 
Tadpole, that it is the cause of their present troubles, since it 
has converted Mr. Gladstone from a mild and tolerant opponent 
into an adversary who has drawn the sword and thrown away 
the scabbard. Mr. Taper is right. The Liberals throughout 
the great debate of Thursday night manifested their sympathy 
and enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone, in the approved Parlia- 
mentary method, expressly to show their sense of “the Tory 
calumnies with which he had been bespattered. 

The Prime Minister, pale, and evidently more nervous and 
anxious than usual, is well received by his supporters, and then 
begins to address the House amid deep silence. His manner is 
quiet, and his voice low, but sustained, and distinctly audible. 
He breaks ground by asserting Lord Derby’s right to dissolve 
the present Parliament, which was elected under the auspices 
of his opponents, and claims credit for generosity on the part 
of Lord Derby in not sending the representatives of the people 
back to their constituents. He then asks whether there has 
been anything in their administration of Home, Foreign, or 
Colonial affairs which should make the Government fear an 
appeal to the constituencies. He first defends their Irish 
administration; and the Prince of Wales, whose seat has been 
kept vacant, somewhat dramatically enters the House at the 
moment when the Premier is eulogizing the manner in which 
the administration of Ireland has been conducted, by the 
Marquis of Abercorn, under the most difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances, affirming, upon the admission of his political 
opponents, that the Irish administration had been a firm and 
successful, but at the same time a lenient and merciful, 
administration. The Ministerial benches cheer in admiration 
of the warm and glowing colours in which the successes of the 
Government at home and abroad are depictured, but these 
pleudits are met by counter cheers and ironical cries when, 
upon the question of the Irish Church, the Premier says,— 
“ It is our profound conviction that the opinion of the nation 
does not agree on this subject with the vote of the House of 
Commons.” 

For three-quarters of an hour the Premier plays with our 
impatience like a Chancellor of the Exchequer on a Budget 
night, delaying until the last moment all that we really care to 
know. At one moment the train of argument seems to imply 
that a dissolution is inevitable; at another that the Govern- 
ment must have tendered their resignation. The Premier’s 
eloquence is copious and elaborate where we want brevity, and 
studiously brief, vague, and obscure where we want distinctness, 
openness, and candour. Very courtier-like and ingenious is 
his suggestion that no inconvenience has been sustained by 
her Majesty’s absence at Osborne, since he “ had the advantage 
of being in audience of her Majesty on the afternoon of the 
very day on which the vote was taken.” Yet the circumstances 
in which the Government were placed towards the House, and 
the House towards the Crown, were so exceptional that it is 
deeply to be regretted that her Majesty, instead of coming to 
Buckingham Palace, as used to be invariably the royal practice 
pending a Ministerial crisis, was shut out from all opportunity 
of consulting the counsellors to whom she would naturally turn 
for advice, except by the unsatisfactory process of the electric 
telegraph, and the doubtful agency of cipher messages. 

The practised intellects of the most astute politicians fail to 
gather what took place at Osborne. Mr. Disraeli’s statement 
is that he advised the Queen to dissolve Parliament and to 
take the opinion of the country on the question of the Trish 
Church. He then, as an alternative, tendered the resignation 
of himself and his colleagues, leaving the Queen to decide 
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between dissolution and resignation. The question was exactly 
one upon which the sovereign would have sought in former days 
the counsels of a Wellington or a Lansdowne, but in the isola- 
tion of Osborne no such advice could be obtained. Her Majesty 
took a day for deliberation, and it is this interval which the 
majority of the House desire to see accounted for and explained. 
If the sovereign had been in London, and if Lord Derby or 
Lord Clarendon had been sent for to advise the Crown in a 
most difficult emergency, all the world would know who the 
trusted and borrowed councillor had been, and men would have 
formed their own opinion of the value and disinterestedness of 
the advice. But counsel obtained by telegrams is felt to be 
valueless in comparison with the immeasurable advantage of 
the living voice, and the presence of the adviser who can be 
interrogated, who can meet objections, allay doubts, and remove 
difficulties. 

The rumour runs that the adviser consulted by her Majesty 
on the Friday night was the “ presiding genius ” of the Cabinet 
—-the peer who in his place in Parliament told the Ministry 
that they were on no account to resign until 1869, because an 
immediate dissolution was all but impossible. This language 
was rightly resented by Mr. Gladstone as the language of dicta- 
tion and an interference with the constitutional right of the 





House of Commons to tell the Crown, if they thought fit, that | 


the Government of Mr. Disraeli had ceased to possess their 
confidence. Mr. Gladstone, in one of the finest passages of his 
oration on Thursday night week, said, he for one “refused to 
receive the word of command from another place,” and the Liberal 
benches, by the loudest and most protracted cheers heard during 
the Irish debates, endorsed and sustained Mr. Gladstone in his 
determination. Her Majesty has a right, no doubt, to consult 
Lord Derby; but the secret and irresponsible written communi- 
cations—which must have been suggested by the Premier, who 
was the guest of the sovereign at Osborne, and who knew 
what the answer from St. James’s-square would be—are, it is 
believed, a mischievous novelty and innovation upon the con- 
stitutional practice of the present reign, and are justly re- 
garded with suspicion and disfavour by the House of 
Commons. 

The debate which followed will be cited in after years as a 
landmark of constitutional practice. The highest authorities 
condemned the unconstitutional mode in which the Premier had 
sheltered himself behind the Queen’s name and authority. Mr. 
Bernal Osborne bluntly said :—‘ The name of the sovereign has 
been for the first time, I would almost say, besmirched in the 
arena of political conflict.” Neither on that nor on the follow- 
ing night, when the demands for explanation were renewed, 
was a sufficient and satisfactory answer given to this charge. 
Yet it is felt by the Liberal majority of the House of Commons 
to be of the last importance for the Minister of the Crown to 
show that he has not taken an unfair advantage of the unfor- 
tunate absence of the Court at Osborne. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Mr. Home has already received a portion of kindly notices 
from the papers on the subject of his dealings with the spirits 
and an old lady whose conduct is not in every way consistent 
with the theory that she is a simpleton. The case is a singu- 
larly disagreeable one to read. It will not speak very well for 
our boasted progress that there are people willing to support 
an establishment in Sloane-street for the exhibition of tricks 
which they delude themselves into believing supernatural mani- 
festations. When the “ manifestations,” however, take note of 
Bank stock and life annuities it is time for the relatives of idle 
and superstitious old ladies to see after the friendly medium 
through whom the ghosts are good enough to speak, or rather 
to rap. The Court of Chancery may not claim an equitable 
jurisdiction over apparitions or floating tambourines ; but it 
might perhaps usefully interfere when deceased husbands are 
summoned for the purpose of recommending the priests of 
spiritualism to widows. Mr. Home himself came forward with 
such vouchers as to personal character that we can only regard 
him as the victim of certain phenomena which display them- 
selves at first in the air or in the table, and then require con- 
genial solicitors, parchments, and money to develop their 
influence. It is hard, however, to blame either Mr. Home or 
the spirits in this transaction. Mrs. Lyon evidently courted 
the fate which made her the theme of delicate articles in the 
press for the last week, and it is hard to say whether she did 
not deserve the exposure. Her case, it is to be hoped, will 
serve as a warning to old ladies of a similar temper. What 


| the sympathy of Mr. Disraeli on their behalf. 


will the Emperor of the French (who is probably a corre- 
sponding member of the Sloane-street Athenzum), think of 
the revelations concerning the prophet whom he once delighted 
to honour ? 





Mr. Dickens has returned from what appears to have been 
a triumphant progress through America. The New York 
Tribune gives a sentimental account of his immediate departure, 
in which no element of the thrilling order is omitted. The 
speech made by Mr. Dickens at the farewell banquet was 
kindly and characteristic. It was received with an enthusiasm 
which showed how cordially the American cousin will come 
half way to meet the sympathy and regard of Englishmen. 
Whether he was literally correct about the emotions produced 
by the sight of the “ Stars and Stripes” in the British heart 
is after all immaterial. There may have been a ship or two 
built in the Mersey for the use of the South, and a few 
“ leaders” written on the North during the war, which would 
not seem to proceed directly from the feeling which Mr. Dickens 
observed in his countrymen; but then the circumstances were 
exceptional, and sentiments of an international character are 
generally in a state of suspense when two sides of one nation 
are at war. It is pleasant to note that Mr. Dickens returns 
in sound health, and we hope he will shortly give to the readers 
of All the Yeax Round some of his impressions of America, 





Tue death has been announced of Anne Leech, the widow 
of John Leech, the well-known artist. The lady has only out- 
lived her husband four years, and leaves behind her two 
children, who, though left for the moment entirely destitute, 
have, we are happy to record, received the support of the press, 
of which their talented and amiable father was for so many 
years a valued member. The Pall Mall Gazette, after citing 
an incident recorded in Taylor's “ Life of Haydon,” of an instance 
of Sir Robert Peel’s generosity to that unfortunate artist, at a 
time when he was as Premier engaged in a Parliamentary con- 
flict of no ordinary length and activity, says :— We trust that 
this noble precedent will be held to be a sufficient excuse for 
submitting to the Prime Minister of England at the present 
crisis the case of the orphans of John Leech. It is now more 
than four years since their father died; and as soon as it 
became known that, in spite of his industrious and frugal habits, 
family circumstances had prevented a sufficient provision being 
made by him for his wife and children, Lord Palmerston 
assigned to his widow a portion of the small sum annually set 
apart by Parliament for the relief of the families of those 
Englishmen who, having deserved well of their country, die 
poor. The obituary of last week records the death of Anne 
Leech. Two children, a boy and a girl, survive their parents. 
They inherit their father’s sensitive and delicate organization, 
and are but ill fitted, either by constitution or fortune, to engage 
successfully in the battle of life. We therefore venture to invoke 
We ask him to 


| continue to these orphans the national bounty by which they 
| would have benefited had not Death, repeating his blow, 





| deprived them thus early and unexpectedly of their mother 


also; and we feel certain that no act of benevolence would be 


more heartily appreciated and ratified by the public than the- 


placing above want the children of one who may truly be said 
to have been the familiar friend and associate of every intel- 
ligent household in England.” We trust this appeal may 
meet with the response it deserves. 





Mr. Disraeii was seen in by far the most graceful attitude 
in which he has appeared for some time in presiding at the 
Royal Literary Fund banquet on Wednesday. His speech on 
the occasion was distinguished by point and modesty, two 
rhetorical advantages which he has used sparingly of late in 
the House of Commons. The Premier, in the course of the 
evening, made a graceful allusion to the Queen having during 
the past year inscribed ber name in the memorable list of Royal 
authors. For the “poor author” Mr. Disraeli’s appeal was 
eloquent and natural, aud the facts which he touched upon 
truthful. ‘“ We must recollect,” he said, “ that, although there 
may be cases of dazzling material success combined with intel- 
lectual excellence, it is in the nature of things, and it is the neces- 
sary consequence of that very enlarged sphere of literary sym- 
pathy which adds so much excitement and stimulus to literary 
effort, that there must be many and frequent cases in which sym- 
pathy and aid are needed to minister to the sorrows and repair 
the broken fortunes of our literary brethren. The most popular 
author suddenly finds that the literary fashion of his age is 
capricious; and he falls from the high empyrean in which he 
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thought it was his destiny to soar for ever. The scholar who 
devotes his life to the noble pursuit of some investigation which 
cannot bring him any material support, though in its results 
it may influence the character of nations; above all, the man 
who, full of triumph and success, falls the victim of a shat- 
tered nervous system, who, just as he was reaching the zenith 
of his glory, and palpitating with the sense of high intellectual 
power, sinks into despondency and despair ;—these are the cases 
repeatedly occurring, as I have said, from the excited condition 
of literary life, in which this society may afford that re medial 
aid which fulfils one of the most beautiful purposes of its 
existence.” 





Mr. Frovpe introduced the subject of an academy for 
literature at the banquet of R.A.’s last week. The proposal 
has not met with a favourable reception from our daily con- 
temporaries. Both the T'elegraph and the Star write against 
it. Yet it is an open question whether we should not derive 
some substantial benefits from such an institution. We have 
journalists and authorlings who seem to have been educated for 
letters, as Mr. Weller was trained for a career; they have been 
allowed to run about the streets for a certain number of years. 
The French Academy has done more than continue a gigantic 
dictionary. It furnishes a position to men of genius and 
talent of a recognised kind appropriate to their high calling. 
It keeps a watch over the purity of the language, and its 
members are an organized senate for the purpose of preserving 
a chaste tone and style in contemporary writing. The Tele- 
graph accuses it of partiality, and of a persistent disregard of 
the claims of men who are friendly to the Empire. The 
Telegraph does not support the statement by many examples, 
but the charge proves distinctly enough that the Academy 
is thoroughly independent, and possesses the first of virtues, 
courage,—an excellent guarantee for its having a good many 
others. 





Mr. C. F. Surtees distinguished himself lately in the House 
by moving “ that the oath taken by Roman Catholic members 
previous to the alteration of the oath on the 30th of April, 
1866, be read by the clerk at the table.” Mr. Gladstone at 
once opposed this neat device. He put down poor Mr. Surtees 
with a dignified but very distinct rebuke, which it is to be hoped 
that gentleman and persons of the same mind in politics and 
self-respect will take to heart. Even Mr. Disraeli withdrew 
from the side of his supporter, and left Mr. Surtees in the 
unenviable position of having intended an insult to certain 
members of the House, so meanly and so ignorantly conceived 
that both Government and Opposition scouted it unanimously. 
He endeavoured to get up from the absurd attitude in which 
his intolerance placed him by assuming that he had been turned 
over by a technical decision of the Speaker’s, but the Speaker 
refused to allow the hon. gentleman to misrepresent his words, 
and told him that his motion would be taken in hand by the 
House. It was, and peremptorily negatived without a division. 





It is not often that we find a bishop at a public meeting 
referring to a member of Parliament as “the son of a dog.” 
Such was the language of the Lord Bishop of Cork at a recent 
meeting held under his patronage. The expression was applied 
to Mr. Maguire, a gentleman who has engaged the good 
opinion of persons of all classes and opinions in his native city, 
who has been four or five times chief magistrate of Cork, and 
for about twenty years a member of the House of Commons. 
Dr. Gregg was, before his appointment to the sce, known as a 
preacher of the Boanerges order, and afforded a remarkable 


contrast, to Bishop Fitagerald, who preceded him, and who was | 
distinguished not only as an eminent scholar but as a gentleman, | 


who by his courtesy and avoidance of sensational displays of 
bigotry, had gained the respect of the Roman Catholic as well 
as the Protestant community of the whole province of Munster. 
Of course an exhibition like that in which Dr. Gregg indulged 
only showed himself off, and, as far as Mr. Maguire is con- 
cerned, could not effect his character, especially to those who 
were acquainted with the antecedents of 


Mr. Maguire. But the occurrence is instructive to Englishmen 








of abuse on English rule, and opens by casting Henry II. at 
our heads; but it wants Ireland to find a remedy from all its 
grievances by escaping from Ultramontane ties. “ Let the Irish,” 
it says, “free themselves from the bonds which hold them 
chained to the Church of Rome ; let them frequent the churches 
if faith urge them to, but let them get rid of the fatal embraces 
of Ultramontanism. This is the advice whith we give them, 
and this is the price of their deliverance.” 





Ar a meeting held recently in Edinburgh for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, the Rev. Dr. Hanna 
described the following scene:—A father dies, leaving three 
grown-up sons. By membership in two friendly societies they 
became entitled to receive £10, which was spent in drink 
before the burial. The sons then took their father’s clothes, 
pawned them, and spent what they got for them in drink. 
The mother having remonstrated, she was told that if she did 
not hold her tongue they would do with her as they had done 
with the dead; and they did it. They took off her clothes and 
pawned them, and sent her to bed. Next came the pawning 
of the furniture, which they disputed about; and in order to 
settle this dispute, what did these men do? They dragged the 
dead body from the coffin, set it up against the wall, having 
previously agreed that, when it was shaken, if the head fell in 
this way the one was to gain, and if it fell that way the other 
would be the gainer. 





Tue Report in connection with the above paragraph gives, 
under the heading of the “ Lapsed Classes,” a very disagreeable 
narrative of the lower social condition of Edinburgh. — The 
courage and spirit of the respectable inhabitants in establishing 
an improvement committee, however, might be well imitated 
in London. It is only through the occasional enterprise of a 
journalist that we catch glimpses of the hideous vice and 
misery of our courts and slums, which are disgraceful as well 
as dangerous to the city. 


Tux contest for the coronership of West Middlesex, which 
caused so much riot, drunkenness, and hard swearing a few 
months since, has been the subject of an application to the 
Queen’s Bench this week. Dr. Diplock was called on to show 
cause why he exercised the office. It was stated that 710 of 
his voters could be impeached on the ground that they were 
not freeholders. . We trust that the effect of the case coming 


| before the Court will be to expose the scandals of the present 


system by which corofers are made, and that the ultimate 
consequence will be that the appointment will be placed in the 
hands of the Crown, and the salary attached to it sufficient to 
render the office valuable in itself without the holders regarding 
it as an ornamental addition to their social standing and 
business. 





Mr. Hust took his seat at the Court of Exchequer on 
Monday morning, clad in his robes of office, for the purpose of 
being sworn in as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The pro- 
ceedings were of a purely formal character. The oath was 
administered by the Queen’s Remembrancer, and the Chancellor 
then called upon the “tubman,” Mr. Thesiger, to move the 
court, which the learned counsel did by moving that a minute 
of the right honourable gentleman having taken the oath of 
office be registered. Mr. Hunt then left the Court, as soon as 
the fact of his having duly taken the prescribed oaths had been 
properly recorded. 





WE owe to a motion by Mr. Darby Griffith the publication 
of a return of the peerages and baronetcies which have been 
created or conferred between the opening of the session of 1852 
and the present time. From this we find that Earl Derby, in 
1852, created 3 peers and 3 baronets; in 1853-4, the Earl of 


| Aberdeen created 2 baronets; in 1855-8, Lord Palmerston 


in demonstrating the consequence of Mr. Disraeli’s note of | 


policy, which encouraged the most scandalous section of the 10 peers and 12 baronets ; in 1868, the Right Hon. B. Disraeli 


{rish ascendancy party to use language which could only be | 


described by an epithet which we refrain from using, because 
the object to which it should be attached is in a position which 
demands our respect. 





Some of the French journals express very strong views on 
the Irish question. L’Opinion Nationale commences a tirade 


the ‘bishop and of | created 17 peers and 14 baronets; in 1859, the Earl of Derby 


created 5 peers and 8 baronets; in 1859-64, Lord Palmerston 
created 16 peers and 9 baronets; in 1866, Earl Russell created 
9 peers and 6 baronets; in 1866-8, the Earl of Derby created 


created 4 peers. The manufacture of honours goes on pretty 
briskly, though to the Conservatives belongs whatever credit is 
due to the management of a larger, if not a more successful, 
business. Thus within*the time named, of the 64 peerages 
and 62 baronetcies which have been conferred by the Queen, on 
the recommendation of her responsible advisers, 38 peerages and 
34 baronetcies were granted whilst the Liberals were in power, 
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and 26 peerages and 28 baronetcies during Conservative Ad- 
ministrations. When it is taken into account that in the period 
covered by these returns the Liberals were in power for thirteen 
years, whereas the Conservatives only held office five years, it 
will at once be admitted that the Conservatives cannot be 
accused of neglecting their friends. 





Emicration still continues from Ireland at a rate that 
keeps the steamers full in Queenstown, and compels them to 
leave hundreds waiting for the chance of a passage. Since the 
Ist May, 1851, and down to the end of the year 1867, 1,832,099 
emigrants have embarked at Irish ports. Last year 45,861 
males, and 35,863 females, left the country. 





BroaDuead (who showed himself behind the bar of a public- 
house after he was identified as promoter of the Sheffield out- 
rages) has sent a letter to Lord Wharncliffe, in which he 
threatens that nobleman for having called him “a cowardly 
scoundrel.” His lordship forwards a copy of the document to 
the Sheffield Daily Post, with the following comment :—“ It 
appears to be even impossible to mention pitch without being 
defiled—for the receipt of a communication from a sneaking 
assassin is abhorred by any honest man.” 





Ir the capture of Magdala speaks well for the prudence and 
energy of Sir Robert Napier, the fact of his sending a private 
telegram to the wife of an officer wounded on the occasion 
tells no less strongly for his good-nature and thoughtfulness. 





5 Two boys recently attempted to murder a woman under 
circumstances which strongly suggest that the young ruffians 
had steeped their minds in the gutter-literature which furnishes 
both amusement and instruction for thieves. Publications of 
this pestilent kind are daily on the increase, and the most 
popular is obliged to announce itself as emphatically the 
original purveyor of the horrible stuff. Surely some steps 
might be taken to interfere with the printing of journals 
which disseminate a moral poison of the most deadly kind. It 
is pitiable to see numbers of the “Boy Highwayman,” and 
other broadsheets of a similar nature, in the hands of little 
fellows of the Shoe-black Brigade, and such tales actually 
form the staple of their reading. It is no wonder if, after such 
studies, lads of thirteen and fourteen are taken up by the police 
for endeavouring to realize the adventures set out with such 
elaborate and gaudy colouring in those devils’ tracts. 





Any one who looks over the advertisements for curates in 
the Guardian will find that of late those badly-paid function- 
aries are expected to be as accomplished as governesses. Not 
only is it necessary that they should be unmarried and have 
graduated at a University, but, as an essential condition of 
employment, in nine cases out of ten “ a knowledge of music ” 
is demanded as a qualification for the cure of souls. Is this 
the result of Ritualism ? It would appear not, for the require- 
ment is often asked where an express interdict against the 
ornamental conduct of the service is expressly introduced by 
the advertiser. We should like to know the exact motive of 
this call for musical clergymen. If the possession of an “ ear” 
is indispensable for the taking of orders, the fact ought to be 
published by authority. The Roman Catholic Church, in 
which there is plenty of chanting and psalming, does not 
demand from its members any express cultivation of singing or 
playing. Perhaps dancing, croquet, Italian, and sketching 
from nature, will be next insisted upon as useful aids for con- 








verting the sinners, rousing the faithful, and visiting the sick | 


of a country parish. 





Mr. Punch very properly complains of the people who inter- 
rupt the music at the operas by talking during the perform- 
ances. The same nuisance is perhaps more marked at the 
morning and evening concerts. It is sometimes almost impos- 
sible to hear the singer or solo player with the perpetual chatter 
and giggling of the ill-bred portion of the audience. Nothing 
18 more discouraging to the artistes or more irritating to those 
who wish to listen tothem. We must say we believe the ladies 
are mostly to blame for this. That now almost defunct per- 
sonage, the “ student of human nature,” would observe that 
they misconduct themselves most flagrantly during the efforts 
of some accomplished person of their own sex to please them. 
If the tenor is good-looking they remain quiet and attentive 





enough during his quavers; but an accomplished violoncello 
has little chance with them, and a lady reading out Mendels- 
sohn or Chopin is treated with intolerable neglect and 
indifference. We wonder Mr. Punch missed this point. 





Amone the various meetings of charitable institutions held 
at this season of the year, we notice that of the Indian Female 
Normal School and Instruction Society, held at Willis’s Rooms, 
under the presidency of the Hon. A. F. Kinnaird. This insti- 
tution has for its object to send forth Christian women of 
England as missionaries to the women of India, to educate and 
train them in the principles of the Christian religion. It appears 
that there are in India 90,000,000 women, of whom at least 
one-third are beyond the reach of ordinary missionary effort, 
owing totheir seclusion. Normal schools have been established 
in all the Presidencies for training European and native girls 
to be teachers. European women have been sent out from 
England to be missionaries in the zenanas, assisted by the 
teachers trained in India, and there are native Christian Bible- 
women employed in the same good work. Previous to the year 
1855 there were no means of gaining access to the zenanas of 
the upper or middle classes in India, bat since then by various 
efforts, similar to those now being made by this society, vast 
numbers of the daughters of those classes have received a 
Christian education, and even millions are now anxious to 
obtain that blessing. Financially, the society has been hitherto 
successful, the receipts being in excess of the expenditure of 
over a thousand pounds. The report gives a most favourable 
as well as detailed account of the work done in different parts 
of India. 





Our Parisian friends seem to have a very peculiar mode of 
welcoming the month of May. Upon its advent no less than six 
persons committed suicide there, the details of which are given 
with some minuteness. A young man, aged twenty-two, in the 
Rue Poissoniére, suffocated himself by burning a large quantity 
of paper in his room, from grief at the loss of his situation. A 
tailor, fifty-six years of age, who had fallen into distress, was 
found dead in a room of the Rue Campagne Premiére, with four 
wounds which he had inflicted on his stomach ; he had taken 
the precaution to gag his mouth with a handkerchief, to prevent 
himself from calling for aid. A labourer,aged fifty, in the Rue da 
Poteau, and a carriage-painter, aged sixty-nine, in the Boulevard 
de la Gare, hanged themselves—the former from domestic 
affliction; in the latter case, the motive for the act was not 
known. A stranger, apparently about fifty, was found sus- 
pended to a beam in a house in course of construction in the 
Rue de la Chaussée-d’Antin ; and lastly, a woman, in the Rue 
des Rats, after burning all her papers, took a dose of laudanum, 
and then hanged herself from her bed-rail. In addition to the 
above cases, a young man, aged twenty-seven, accosted a 
policeman on the Quay Lapelletier, and said that he had taken. 
poison ; almost at the same moment he fell down on the pave- 
ment, and writhed in horrible suffering. He was removed in 
an alarming state to an hospital, where a portion of a packet of 
arsenic was found in his pocket. 





Lovis Buanc draws a very pleasant picture of the leader of 
our Abyssinian army, Sir Robert Napier, in the Temps :— 
“ There is one opinion,” he writes, “ as to the ability shown by 
Sir Robert Napier—on his consummate prudence, his cool, 
judicious delay, and the rapidity of his movements when, all 
his measures being taken, it became necessary to strike the 
decisive blow. I have had occasion to make the acquaintance 
of Sir Robert Napier, to converse with him, and to observe him 
closely. The idea he at first gives you of him is that of calm 
power. The first time I ever saw him what struck me in his 
person was the gentle expression of his features, the gentleness 
of his manners, and the softness of his voice. I remember 
hearing him say that he had always an aversion to sporting, 
from a repugnance to killing poor defenceless animals. I know 
nothing more admirable than the leve of humanity in an 
energetic nature. One is not the less a soldier for being a 
man, and Sir Robert is aff instance of it. Most assuredly he 
is not the person who would ever have allowed these words to 
escape him, ‘ In a battle minutes are all—men nothing. 
What was particularly and most justly remarked in his conduct 
of the Abyssinian expedition was his carefulness of the lives of 
the soldiers intrusted to him, the care which he took of their 


| comfort, and his foresight, proved by this fact, that the army 


after the fall of Magdala had provisions for three months. 
But that prudence did not hinder him from displaying singular 
vigour, and the firmness which he required im circumstances 
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where he differed in opinion from those around him, and where 
it was fortunate for England that his authority as Commander- 
in-Chief caused the superiority of his judgment to prevail.” 





Tux pernicious practice of baby-farming, to which public 
attention has been so recently drawn here, seems to be customary 
in France, and to be carried out with similar painful results. 
The Journal des Connaissances Médicales states that Dr. Stoltz, 
of Strasbourg, has for the last forty years kept a register, all 
written in his own hand, of the children born of robust peasant 
women in an hospital attended by him. From this document 
it appears that of the infants nursed by their mothers, only 
20 per cent. died before the thirteenth month of their existence, 
while among those put out to nurse in the environs of Strasbourg 
the mortality within the same period was 87 per cent.; and it 
appears that in Paris it is still greater. With regard to this 
subject, a practitioner of some standing, Dr. Launoy, proposes 
the following measures, which, in his opinion, should become 
law :—1. A nurse who loses one child intrusted to her should 
not take another for the next twelvemonth ; 2. She who loses 
a second should be two years before taking another; 3. Having 
lost those, she should not be allowed to take any more; 4. The 
narse who restores to the parents a child in a sickly state should 
be six months before taking another. These regulations to be 
observed on pain of imprisonment for at least six, and not more 
than twelve months. 





From a report going the round of the papers it would 
appear that the movement for the employment of female 
doctors is extending its operations to rather remote places. We 
hear of a Miss Sousloff, a young woman who recently obtained 
a doctor’s diploma at Zurich for surgery and midwifery, having 
just passed an examination at St. Petersburg, with the intention 
of practising in Russia. According to the law, in order to have 
the right of so doing, a doctor who has taken his degree at any 
foreign university is compelled to submit to an examination 
before the medical board at the Ministére de ]’Intérieur. It 
was before this council that Miss Sousloff was examined vivd 
voce in physiology, therapeutics, midwifery, and surgery, besides 
writing a satisfactory essay on the ladylike subject of the 
lymphatic glands. ‘The only difficulty now in the way of this 
energetic young lady appears to be the confirmation by the 
Emperor of the appointment to practice what she has pro- 
visionally received from her examiners. Of course this may be 
expected, if from no other reason than the gallantry of the 
Czar. 





Tue state of Italy, with all its difficulties, is hopeful enough, 
if the people will earnestly address themselves to the task of 
realizing the possibilities which are within their reach. Even 
the terrible evil of brigandage is one which will give way in 
time before the progress of wise economical measures. But in 
the south it is just now very bad, and neither King nor Pontiff 
can make head against it successfully. At Soveria, in Cala- 
bria, Carlo Biomonta, a wealthy landowner, was taken and 
slain by the brigands. On the same day, at Gamaleone, in the 
same province, two brigands killed five persons in a farmhouse 
belonging to Signor di Riso ; and, at Feroleto, a band of fifty 
marauders broke into the villa of Niccola di Fazio, and carried 
away money and jewels to the amount of 70,000 francs. 





Bur this is not the worst feature of the social condition of the 
south of Italy. Bad and atrocious as these acts are, they are 
capped by others more atrocious. 
further in detail, but content ourselves by saying that although 
an active Italian Calcraft might be efficacious in somewhat 
deterring these scoundrels from their misdeeds, there is but one 





Consots are quoted 94 to } with dividend for cash and 92§ 
to 3 ex-dividend for the account, June 4th. The English funds 
have been buoyant and slightly improved. Prices in the Rail- 
way market show a general decline. In Foreign securities very 
little business is recorded. A few dealings, without variation 
in price, have been made in Bank and Financial shares. Colonial 
Government debentures have been firm, in one or two instances 
exhibiting a rise. The demand for discount has been brisk at 
2} to } per cent. The Bank of England have given notice 
that, on Wednesday, the 3rd of June, Consols, New Five per 
Cents., New Three and a Half per Cents., New Two and a Half 
per Cents., the Annuities for terms of years, and India Five 
per Cents., will be transferable without the dividend due on the 
5th of July next. Also that the transfer books of East India 
Stock will shut on the 12th of June and open on the 6th of 
July. The biddings for £350,000 in bills on Calcutta and 
Madras were held on Wednesday at the Bank of England. The 
amounts allotted were to Calcutta £317,400, and to Madras 
£32,600. The minimum was fixed at 1s. 11d. on both Presi- 
dencies—a reduction of 1 per cent., and tenders at that price 
will receive about 48 per cent. Those above will be allotted in 
full. No tenders on Bombay will be invited. These results 
show a farther considerable diminution in the demand for means 
of remittance to the East. The court has sanctioned the pro- 
posal of the liquidators of the English Joint-Stock Banks 
(Limited)—Messrs. C. F. Kemp & Henry Chatteris—to issue 


| promissory notes payable on the 10th of July and 10th of 
| January next, in discharge of the remaining 4s. in the pound 


due to the creditors, thereby saving a very large sum to the 


_ shareholders. The J'imes of India of the 11th ult. announces that 


We shall not allude to them | 


force which can subdue them to a state of civilization, and that | 


is the opening up of industrial resources. No dcubt the dispo- 


sition of the Italians in the south is a strange mixture of gentle- | 


ness and savagery. This is, however, on] y what might be expected 


from the conditions under which they have lived. What is wanted | 


in Italy is a strong Government—strong and wise; and making 
allowance for the fact that there is no man of commanding 
intellect amongst her statesmen, it must be admitted that, under 
great difficulties, they have managed as well as they could, and 
not without good results. 


Brigandage is the curse of all | 


unsettled countries. It is not so very long ago since we had | 


our highwaymen, whose proceedings were often nearly as 
“summary ” as those of brigands of a much warmer climate. 
What Italy wants is time, patience, sober and steady counsel, 
and a strong Government. 


Mr. Mackintosh Balfour, long connected with the Agra Bank, 
has been appointed secretary and treasurer of the New Bank 
of Bombay, and “is expected to take up his appointment some 
time next month.” ‘The number of applications for the appoint- 
ment was 150. The committee of the Stock Exchange have 
postponed the consideration of quoting the New Spanish ‘Three 
per Cent. Loan for a fortnight. The Master of the Rolls made 
an order on Thursday for the voluntary winding-up of the 
Umyinto Plantation and Trading Company of Natal (Limited), 
by Mr. J. Waddell, accountant, and Mr. H. Thurburn, the 
present liquidators, under the supervision of the Court. 





Tue general meeting of the Sovereign Life Assurance Com- 
pany was held at the offices, St. James’s-street, on Monday. Sir 
James Carmichael, Bart., presided. The report, giving a detail 
of the operations of the company during the past year, was 
read by Mr. H. A. Davenport, and adopted. It stated that 
the new premium income for 1867 was £11,161, and nearly 
£30,000 were added to the funds. The sum assured in the 
year by the issue of 1,084 policies, was £342,636. On the 31st 
December last there were 10,207 policies in force, assuring 
£2,471,994. A dividend of 5 per cent. per annum free of 
income-tax was declared. An extraordinary meeting of the 
Great Northern Railway Company is convened for the 19th inst., 
for the purpose of approving (or otherwise) some Bills now pend- 
ing in Parliament. A special meeting of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company will be held on the 21st 
inst., for the purpose of submitting certain Bills now pending 
in Parliament. One of these Bills authorizes the company to 
abandor certain works, and confirms the proposed arbitration 
of the disputes in connection with the Surrey and Sussex 
Junction Railway. Another Bill is for establishing a working 
union of the South Eastern and Brighton Railway Companies, 
and authorizes the admission into it of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Company. It is also intended to submit to the 
proprietors an agreement entered into with the London and 
South-Western Railway Company. The “Italian Irrigation 
Bondholders’ Protection Association,” of 110, Cannon-street, 
have issued a circular, in which they express their regret that 
their “ efforts to come to terms with the committee in Crosby- 
square, and the representatives of the company, with a view to 
taking the Canal Cavour out of bankruptcy, have not been 
attended with success.” The committee add :—* Under these 
circumstances, your committee feel that the best conrse to be 
pursued is to await the course of events in Italy; and the 
General Agency (Limited) will continue, under our supervision, 
to protect your interests in bankruptcy.” At the meeting of 
the United Mexican Mining Company (Limited), the directors’ 
report was adopted. Ata special meeting, held subsequently, 
a call of 2s. 6d. per share was unanimously agreed to. The 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company have convened a meeting 
for the 22nd inst. for the purpose of confirming the new con- 
tract lately made with the Atlantic Telegraph Company, At 
the same time a dividend will be declared, and the directors 
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will ask for authority to pay quarterly instead of half-yearly 
dividends. 





THE annual report of the City of London Permanent Benefit 
Building Society states that during the past twelve months 
the society has made greater additions to the number of its 
members and to its capital than in any previous year. A profit 
is shown of £4,418, of which £3,193 is to be applied in pay- 
ment of interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
deposit shares, and £408 is to be added to reserve, which now 
amounts to £1,639, leaving £819 to be applied as a bonus of 
10s. per share on the deposit shares, thus raising the profit on 
such shares to an amount equal to8 per cent. per annum. The 
directors of the Anglo-Romano Gas Company have announced 
that the dividend for the last half-year is to be at the rate of 
10 per cent., payable on and after the 13th inst. The new 
shares, carrying additional coupons consequent upon the exten- 
sion of concession, are ready for delivery. The second annual 
report of the Colonial and Foreign Bank Guarantee Fands has 
been issued. It states that during the year 291 new policies 
have been granted, making, with 318 granted during the pre- 
vious year, the total number of policies issued to date 609. 
The subscriptions on the 291 new policies amounted to £8,787, 
making, with £9,521 15s, previously subscribed, the total sub- 
scriptions at date £18,309. The reserved fund at the same time 
amounts to £8,057. It is understood that the directors of the 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway Company have been 


authorized to issue a fresh series of 1,200,000 obligations, bear- | 


ing an annual interest of 12s. each. These obligations will be common destination, and there Prim lived for about a year in 











offered to the public in various amounts. Advices from India state | 


that the whole question of Indian railways and the guarantee 


to be given for new lines had been brought under the considera- | 


tion of the Indian Government with a view of completing as far 
as possible the Indian system of railway communication. On 
the 1st inst. the Franco-Italian Commissioners completed their 
examination of the Mont Cenis Railway, and authorized its 
being opened for goods traffic for a fortnight prior to the 
opening for passengers. On the return journey of the Com- 
missioners from Susa to San Michel the time occupied was 
oh, 30 min., inclading 1h. 15min. stoppages. The average run- 
ning speed was about twelve miles an hour. 








MEN OF MARK. 
No. XVII. 
GENERAL PRIM. 


Lonpon is honoured just now with the presence of a very 
remarkable man. General Prim, who is at rest amongst 
us—so far as such a man can be at rest—after his pro- 
nunciamientos, his military engagements, his intrigues, his 
high-handed contest with Napoleonic genius, unites in himself 
all that was wild in the knight-errantry of the Middle Ages 
with all that is advanced and liberal in the political beliefs of 
to-day. It is impossible to converse with him without receiving 
amongst other impressions a very vivid one, that the fate of 
his country in a new phase of it may soon bein his hands. His 
demeanour rarely leaves one thoroughly assured of his pos- 
session of that eminently English quality, ballast, but the same 
criticism was always passed upon that of Napoleon III. during 
his years of English exile. And he, too, is the darling of an 
army. He has never belonged to the Republican party in 
Spain. He has never sought for anything better than his 
country can enjoy under Queen Isabella. 
generals win power as in England expectant premiers carry 
party divisions. General Prim may at any moment be at the 
head of the Queen’s Government. If he should reach that 


But in Spain | 





The General was born at Reus, in Catalonia, which town has 
since given him one of his titles. In the earlier and many of 
the later years of his life he had no other idea of the world than 
that of Benedick, and he relied upon the same oyster-knife. 
There is some uncertainty as to where he first used his sword, 
or in what capacity he was first a soldier. It was in the civil 
war which followed the death of Ferdinand VII. and attended 
the selection of Isabella for the throne. Prim is believed to 
have been a volunteer in a Catalan corps. There were six 
years of fighting before the peace of Bergara terminated the 
civil war; and before Prim was twenty-two—that is, in 1536— 
he had gained the rank of captain. Another year saw him 
colonel, and his breast glittering with orders and crosses. His 
first line of action was to espouse the cause of the Queen 
Mother Christina, and his first title, Viscount del Brusch, was 
a testimony of the gratitude of that princess. War and politics 
were, at the time, convertible terms in Spain, and Prim was 
hostile to Espartero, whose fortunes were so rapidly rising, so 
soon to fall. A partisan of Maria Christina cannot, with a 
good grace, pretend to have been a consistent Liberal, but Prim 
might at least say for himself that at this period Espartero 
was half a Tory. Espartero’s relations with the Moderados, 
however, who are the Tories of Spain, were becoming continually 
colder, and he was soon to be acknowledged the head of the 
Progresistas (conveniently named by Mr. Grant Duff the Whigs 
of Spain). About this time Prim was in the insurrection of 
Saragossa. It failed, and ugly consequences impended. Prim 
went into exile. So did the Queen Mother. Paris was their 


this execrated woman’s train. They warmed themselves by the 
fires of intrigne, which they constantly fed, growling heartily 
the while at Espartero. 

In 1843, Colonel Prim was elected representative of Barcelona 
in the Cortes. Enjoying the usual facility of Spanish exiles, he 
returned home from Paris, and took his seat in the Legislature. 
Espartero was now at the height of his influence. The comparison 
may seem ignominious, but there is one aspect in which Espartero 
has always reminded us of Sir George Grey. It is a part of 
the destiny of all Whigs to have to repress and make enemies of 
the Radicals, who yet must be reckoned amongst their effective 
strength, if their strength is to be effective. What Sir George 
Grey, in his small way, was doing to English extreme Radicals 
for many years, was done on a great scale by Espartero. Of 
course, it was the cause of freedom which he supported, but it 
was the especial friends of freedom whom he suppressed. The 
Christinos—of whom Prim was one—stood close by. The 
advanced Progresistas made a coalition with them as the 
English Radicals have done more than once with the Tories. 
Prim joined that coalition. He did more. He headed an insur- 
rection in his native town of Reus; but he was unsuccessful. 
Zurbano drove him out, and he took refuge in Barcelona. Never- 
theless Espartero’s fall was at hand. These incidents, in which 
Prim was concerned, were of a minor character, and it is only 
by digging out biographical details that any distinct historical 
record of them is preserved. What follows is better known, 
though it was still many years before Prim aimed high. The 
Queen Mother returned to power, and Prim was not forgotten. 
He was now General Prim, Count de Reus, and Governor 
of Madrid. It was his turn to repress insurrections, and 
he had to be of service thus in his native province. There 
was a revolt at Barcelona, and he put it down. His enemies 
say he over-acted his new character, and so irritated the 
Catalonians that they were turbulent for a whole year. 

We are not writing a history of Spain, and need not dilate 
upon the complications which brought Narvaez to power. There 


- isno man—therehas never been a man—sohateful to the average 


elevation, the Queen’s Government, or he, will have to greatly | 


change; and those who say “ nothing is to be expected from 
Prim in the way of political consistency,” are probably not 
aware how fixed and earnest are his present political pro- 
fessions. If he remains unaltered, and the Queen resists 
change, the crucial difficulty of the Spanish State will have 
been reached. ‘ The question which underlies all other ques- 
tions in the Peninsula,” says Mr. Grant Duff, “is the question 
of the dynasty, Will this wretched Bourbon race ever be able 
honestly to reconcile itself to constitutional government?” If 
not, there is hardly any position of dignity and responsibility 
to which General Prim might not be brought by the course of 
his country’s immediate future. “ Or must it (the Bourbon race) 
be trampled down at Madrid as elsewhere?” If it must, there 
is no one so certain as General Prim to be in at the trampling. 

General Prim has been trebly ennobled, but he is of com- 
paratively humble origin. His father was a colonel of infantry, 
and when young Juan was born the old gentleman was poor. 





Spaniard as was Narvaez. He is lately dead, but the dislike 
with which he was regarded has not been buried in his 
grave. Time has never softened a shade of his repul- 
siveness; and, while other Ministers have died amidst words of 


| tolerance and kindness, as men who have played their parts 


and who deserve at least faint plaudits at their exewnt, Narvaez 
is loathed even in death, and consigned beyond all reach of 
Christian charity by men whose own careers have taught them 
to tolerate much. Prim’s hate of Narvaez is of old date. 
Soon after the Minister’s accession to power, an attempt was 
made to assassinate him as he drove home from a theatre. He 
and a friend escaped; a secretary was killed. Prim was tried 
for the assassination. Narvaez was unaccountably generous 
or specially prudent. Prim was disgraced by the Queen, 
but he was sent to Porto Rico as Captain-General. We 
now find the energetic general doing Governor Eyre’s “ life- 
work ” in a little morsel of overtime. The Danish settlement 


of Santa Craz was troubled with a negro rebellion. General 
Prim left his own command—proceeded to Santa Cruz, and 
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put down the negroes. He was complimented with the Order 
of the Dannebrog; but the suppression of negroes seems un- 
lucky. Prim’s own Government reminded him that, while he 
was quelling rebellion at Santa Cruz, it might have broken out 
at Porto Rico. He was recalled, tried, and condemned—but 
these are trifles to a Spaniard. The man who had been sup- 
posed guilty of attempting to assassinate Narvaez, and had only 
suffered degradation to a colonial governorship, was hardly 
likely to suffer much for quelling a few Danish negroes instead 
of keeping his eyes on a few Spanish ones. 

Being now free from official obligations, General Prim 
naturally betook himself to conspiracy; but he was again 
unfortunate. He and General Ortega were banished together 
for an attempt against the Government of Bravo Murillo. The 
Eastern troubles were now beginning, and Prim, willing to be a 
free-lance rather than a rusty one, took service under the Turks. 
He figured in the battles of Oltenitza and Silistria, and of 
course distinguished himself. He appears also to have been 
the Spanish Commissioner in the allied army before Sebastopol, 
and here he was seen by Max Schlesinger—who has published 
in Germany a very effective account of the Spanish hero— 
parading about in great style and splendour, and puzzling every 
one (just as Napoleon III. and other Caesars have done in their 
time); whether there was anything in him beyond love of 
empty display, and the mere physical bravery of a rather 
finickin swashbuckler. When he returned home he published 
his military experiences, and an historical essay on the Turkish 
empire. In 1855 he again sat in the Cortes for Barcelona. In 
the following year he married, havihg first met his wife in Paris. 
She is of Mexican birth, and brought the General great wealth 
and greater expectations. Queen Christina was still his friend, 


and showed it by acting as Madrina at his wedding. For about | 


two years Prim lived in comparative privacy, but stirring occu- 
pation was at hand. He was to prove his valour, not in the 
Africa which begins at the Pyrenees, but in the real Africa of 
the maps, where slept the empire of Morocco, about to be 
rudely shaken out of the muttering insolence of its sulky 
dreams by O’Donnell, the Queen of Spain’s great Minister. In 
the Morocco war Prim had a command, and it was destined to 
yield him great glory, and to add another title of nobility to 
his swelling honours. At a place called Castillejos, near 
Melilla, a very severe engagement was fought. At its height, 
one of the Spanish regiments—that named after Cordova— 
succumbed to the Moors, and retreated. With characteristic 
suddenness and swiftness of resolution, Prim dashed across 
their hastily-chosen path. He scolded, inspired, and then 
rallied them, and seizing their colours, himself led them to 
victory. Hence he is Marquis de los Castillejos, and a grandee 
of Spain. Soon after this he contracted spiritual kinship, 
according to the ideas of the Roman Church, with Queen 
Isabella herself, for that pious lady stood godmother to his 
daughter. 

General Prim, as may be imagined from his connection with 
Mexico by marriage, had always looked with special interest to 
the relations of that country with his own. He had spoken on 
those relations as a senator. He contributed to inspire the 
ideas with which Spain fitted out her expedition. What those 
ideas were it may not be quite easy to say. The French com- 
plained very bitterly when the convention between England, 
Spain, and France was broken up, on the ground that the original 
ideas of Spain had been similar to their own. That is, they 
had contemplated a more serious interference with affairs in 
Mexico than was expressed in the treaty. Moreover, it has 
been hinted that Prim himself, when he intrigued for and ob- 
tained the command in Mexico, had some designs upon the 
dignity which the French Emperor destined for the Archduke. 
Certain it is, that when England, France, and Spain set out 
_tpon the errand which was to lead to such tragical issues, it 
was Spain which was regarded with most suspicion by those 
who were jealous for the republic and Juarez its chief. An 
English journal, since loudest in denouncing the policy of 
France and freest in expressions of s i : 

est ympathy with Prim, thought 
80 poorly of Spain’s sincerity as to lament that France and 
England should be allied with that perfidious and profligate 
Power. Nor were the Spaniards themselves behindhand in 
indicating a belief in coming triumphs of Spanish influence and 
prowess. With 5,000 troops to the 1,500 of France and the 
800 of England—with great interests acknowledged to be at 
stake in the vicinity of Mexico—Spain was leader in the expe- 
dition, and the Spaniards did not for a moment suppose that 
the infirm Republican Government could weaken Prim’s mastery 
of the situation. The General had a great reception at Cadiz 
as he passed through, and set forth, as his countrymen little 


doubted, to complete victory, escorted by their valedictory 
plaudits. : 





They had counted without France; they had counted without 
Prim. Whether the General had ever entertained personal 
ambitious designs is doubtful. He himself has disowned them. 
He entered with apparent good faith upon the joint expedition 
and appeared to notice nothing—to care for nothing. Meanwhile, 
the influence of France began to grow, and the designs of Franec 
began to emerge. It was soon evident to all—to all but Prim, 
as it seemed—that the Emperor of the French would speedily 
usurp the lead Prim ought to have secured. Amongst those 
who were in a position to watch from a Spanish point of view 
the progress of the expedition, there were two opinions. Some 
—only eager to see the Mexicans trounced—were willing that 
the French should push on their now rapidly developing schemes. 
Others, chiefly eager that Spain should win gain and glory, 
winced as they saw the greater number of her forces and the 
greater advantages of her local influence and connections un- 
influential in the struggle. All who saw Prim, derived from his 
quiet, complacent aspect and rather frivolous manner that sense 
of perplexity which in times of inaction he never fails to 
create. Was he letting everything go as chance might direct? 
It seemed so. There was no crisis visible ahead. The expe- 
dition would quietly proceed. The Mexican republic would be 
overthrown, and then would come the question, to be settled by 
far other heads than Prim’s, of the subsequent form of govern- 
ment. But Prim was not sleeping, though his eyes were nearly 
closed. With a suddenness as remarkable as any phenomenon 
in recent history he vetoed all further advance. He broke up 
the convention and withdrew the Spanish troops, the English 
commander following suit. Then burst forth a vast howl of 
indignation. English newspapers, preferring to rate our own 
representatives, stigmatized Lord Russell for deserting the 
Emperor of the French. The newspapers of Paris denounced 
Prim as anti-French, anti-Napoleonic, anti-progressive. Chari- 
vari, well foreknowing what designs of the French Emperor 
this sudden change had imperilled, comically described the 
Archduke Maximilian (who had not then even prepared to 
leave Europe) as having reached Mexico only to quit it, ex- 
claiming, “ Ah! what am I to do, after taking such trouble to 
learn the language of the country?” The newspapers of Madrid 
joined in the cry in another tune. Prim had baulked the 
general ambition ; Prim had let all the fruits of the expedition 
fall into the hands of the French; Prim must be disavowed. 

But the General had only adhered to the convention. He had 
supported the Mexicans in their protest against the presence of 
Almonte in the French camp, because that presence was a direct 
provocative of civil war. He had refused to march on Mexico 
when the Commissioners of Juarez offered at Soledad to meet 
the demands which the expedition was sent to enforce. Accord- 
ing to the French Minister, he had despised the instructions of 
his Government and the grandeur of his mission ; he had denied 
his own testimony and insulted the complaints of his oppressed 
countrymen in Mexico, But even those countrymen admitted 
that, from the moment of his secession from the expedition, 
they found themselves well-treated; and amongst Liberals in 
France and England the feeling soon spread that, having gone 
forth apparently in the spirit of a filibuster, he had performed 
his duty in the spirit of a Cobden. After a visit to New York, 
where he was of course a hero, Prim soon reappeared in the 
Senate at Madrid, to defend himself against his critics. And 
he did so in this unusual vein :— 


**T am quite aware,” said he, “that Ministers must always speak 
with some reserve on questions in which foreign Governments and 
foreign sovereigns are concerned. But in my character of inde- 
pendent senator, I who neither yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, nor ever 
have had or will have any desire for power—I who have no preten- 
sions to be a statesman (my sole ambition being to serve my queen 
and country as a true soldier)—I cannot leave a single attack un- 
answered, no matter from what quarter it may come, With regard, 
however, to these politicians among my own country who have 
attacked me, I shall be content to disarm without wounding them. 
But as to that man on the other side of the Pyrenees, who has assailed 
me with illegitimate and unworthy arms—as to that Imperial Minister, 
M. Billault, I will defend myself to the utmoat; I will let him feel the 
point of my Toledo sword, and teach him to treat the generals and 
high functionaries of the Queen of Spain with more respect.” 


Here the General was rewarded by great applause in the 
public galleries, which, as the reporters say, “ was immediately 
suppressed.” He went on to say that he 


Had acted as a good Spaniard, quite regardless of what wind might 
blow from France. He had seen that the Emperor's Ministers had 
abandoned the convention made with the allies to follow an exclu- 
sively French policy which he would not adopt. He was not the 
enemy of official France which had so illtreated him, and still leas was 
he the enemy of the Emperor, from whom he had received so much 
kindness; but as an independent senator he defended the policy of his 
Government, whose plenipotentiary he had been, and which he was 
happy to say had approved of his conduct. He would not be.the 
servile instrament of France. General Almonte had deceived the 
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Governments of Europe, but could not deceive him. He knew Mexico 
too well, and knew there were scarcely any monarchists there. 


Such was Prim’s defence in 1862. In 1868 he needs none. 
His best justification is in the miserable results which have 
accrued to France and to the illustrious victims of French 
ambition, from the policy against which Prim revolted. Such 
a revolt, so effected—with so peculiar and sharp a firmness 
after a seeming acquiescence and complicity so placid and be- 
guiling— indicates most exceptional and pregnant qualities; and 
those who best know General Prim are most disposed to see in 
this startling episode the truest foreshadowing of any future action 
by which he may distinguish himself. It says much for the 
intelligence of O’Donnell, and much for the persuasiveness and 
conviction which Prim’s explanations carried with it, that the 
Spanish Government supported him in spite of many outcries, 
and the unqualified resentment of the Tuileries. O’Donnell is said 
—but we know not with what truth—to have cancelled $40,000 
of deficit in the General’s Mexican accounts. Nevertheless, 
ere O’Donnell had ceased to rule, Prim had embarked in the last 
of his hundred “ revolutions.” His attempt was made in 1866 
at Aranjuez, where two regiments revolted. For some days there 
was great agitation in Spain, and there were great expectations 
throughout Europe. The anniversary of Castillejos was made a 
great occasion for prospective jubilations. Glowing stories flew 
abroad as to the strange, wild state kept up by Prim in his 
rural estate, where were supposed to be collected a vast Adullam 
of discontented and reckless spirits. It was near this retreat, 
the peculiarities of which were doubtless much exaggerated, that 
the battle-ground between Prim’s adherents and the power of 
the Government was to be. That he had long held levées of a 
very brilliant and various character in Madrid; that he was an 
acknowledged centre of disaffection; that his airy, dashing 
qualities and his love of display fitted him at any moment to 
become a revolutionary leader—all this was undoubted. Even 
the Queen herself seemed to half imagine Prim victorious, for 
in refusing to sign a decree depriving him of his honours and 
wealth, she observed that she had been made, eleven years 
before, to sign a similar decree against the very Prime Minister 
who was now addressing himself to the suppression of Prim’s 
rebellion. But all the anticipations which had spread through 
Europe like wildfire at the mention of Prim’s name were destined 
to disappointment. The military measures taken, though 
halting, were sure and sufficient. All that remains of Prim’s 
last revolt is a remembrance, which may one day take literary 
form, of the melancholy and picturesque dispersion of the 
faithful troops of horse, in the midst of which the unsuccessful 
General retreated into Portugal. 

It was clear, however, from the proclamation by which Prim 
gave the signal for the outbreak, that his political ideas had 
begun to take definite shape, and those who enjoy the advantage 
of his instructive society in London concur in the persuasion— 
the revelation. of which is permissible in reference to such a 
man—that General Prim is thoroughly imbued with the ideas 
of what we know in England as the advanced Liberal school. 
There is a wonderful vivacity and directness of sympathy in 
everything he says on these subjects. Perhaps thisis partly due 
to a characteristic of his nation, for we confess to having been 
much struck with the same peculiarity in other Spaniards. 
Our piquant enjoyment of a Spanish Liberal’s hearty and 
easy declaration of the sentiments and opinions which he shares 
with us arises from a sort of astonishment at the community 
of ideas which he reveals. Spain has always been a pays 
incompris. The celebrated writer Garrido says, “ For the 


Germans, Spain is still the country of knight-errantry, of the | 


romanticism of Calderon and Lope. The French think 
Africa begun with the Pyrenees. The English regard Spain 
as the country of fanaticism, of idleness, of highway 
robbery, and of auto-da-fé.” Nor do these sentences in the 
least exaggerate the darkness and absoluteness of the division 
which severs Spanish society from other classes. Yet when- 
ever a real insight is obtained into the country and its ways a 
fand of sympathy is at once opened. It is not merely by the 
force of genius that “ Don Quixote” strikes all Englishmen as 
the least foreign of Continental books ; nor is it accidental that 
the Castilian noble in Victor Hugo’s “ Hernani” has so much 
the air of an old English peer. Bring a Frenchman to the 
utmost degree of sympathy with English ideas, and he will 
still be distinctly French ; and Englishmen will be too prone 
to exhibit towards him the sort of prejudice which makes Mr. 
Goldwin Smith unjust to the French Revolution and its heroes. 
But a Spaniard, strange as it may seem, is distinctly present 
with us as soon as he speaks, with a degree of sympathy 
exactly proportioned to the extent of his concurrence in our 
beliefs. Only, like ourselves, he is not much given to speak 
without occasion. He has mawvaise honte. He is reticent— 





revealing himself rather by acts than words. He is so silent 
or so simply easy and indifferent in conversation that he is 
unsuspected of earnestness ; and when he flashes forth in deeds 
or timely words, men start at his prowess. 

If, however, it was a national characteristic, and one pecu- 
liarly cognate to English sympathies, which so perplexed Max 
Schlesinger, when, both in Paris and inthe Crimea, he was at 
a loss to know whether Prim was a great man ora trifler—and 
which so incensed the French when, with lightning sudden- 
ness, he cast off their alliance in Mexico—the effect of it is 
greatly heightened by personal qualities. The General has 
a peculiar modesty, a simplicity, a frankness, and, but for a 
pair of noble, liquid eyes, and gestures full of graceful and 
intelligent animation, one might almost say an insignificance of 
appearance, which greatly tends to keep up the pleasant 
perplexity it seems his destiny everywhere to excite. Hxcept 
when talking of his own subjects in his own way, he 
strikes one simply as a slight, short gentleman, of sallow 
complexion and ordinary dress, who might be expected 
to frequent the stalls of the opera a good deal, but 
of whom nothing else would be predicated. What he is, how- 
ever, is clearly seen when once the confidence of familiar inter- 
course or the freedom generated by political discussion is 
established. Some of our most remarkable politicians have 
thus acquired the conviction that Prim’s spirited conduct in 
Mexico had in it the germs of great and enlightened states- 
manship. If a revolution should ever carry this distinguished 
man into power, it might prove to be no mere military vicis- 
situde, and no mere personal achievement; for it would be the 
elevation, for the first time to supreme authority in Spain, of 
one who embodies, and may, if he uses his gifts, illustrate in 
the government of his country the wisest of modern civil ideas. 
Mr. Grant Duff mourns that Prim is not Espartero. Spain 
need wish him no other than he professes, and has by the best 
passages of his conduct proved himself to be. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(First Norice.) 


Tue fact that the Royal Academy has opened its hundredth 
exhibition this year affords the text for more than one sermon 
by the art-critics, and indeed we can be scarcely surprised that 
it should have been seized on to vary the monotony of a review 
which always runs the risk of being dull—not by reason of its 
subject, abstractedly considered, but because it is next to im- 
possible, in an honest notice of pictures, to point the same moral, 
lavish the same praises, and politely indicate the same faults 
year by year, in words which shall not bear the semblance of 
an oft-told tale. The English language, though prolific in 
expression, has its limits, and the vocabulary of art itself is by 
no means a lengthy one. We may joke in ’67, preach in ’68, 
and philosophize in ’69, but, after all, what we have to say of 
the painter’s brush—of the skill with which he uses it to record 
a fact, create an ideal of beauty, or express a sentiment—must 
be pretty much the same whether we incline to be cynical or 
serious. For our own part, if the centenary referred to betrays 
us into a short homily, its essence would be this—to insist on 
toleration in esthetic creeds. Let us candidly admit that if 
the principles of art are eternal in their truth, they may yet 
find expression in an endless variety of form. Ten years 
have not elapsed since the so-called pre-Raphaelite theories 
were in full favour. What has become of them now? They 
have absolately been abandoned by the very leader of the school 
whose consummate skill helped to make them famous. A new 
phase of artistic excellence—which we will not attempt to 
define here, but which is well understood in the craft by those 
who do not regard their profession as a mere trade—is now 
aimed at. But can we be sure that the standard of ability 
which we accept to-day will not sink into oblivion before 
another decade of years has expired? So fluctuating is public 
taste on the questionof pictorial art thatwe should never feel sur- 
prised if the doctrines of Sir George Beaumont were revived in 
our own time, and Constable’s famous “ brown tree” once more 
appeared in modern landscape. 

To do Mr. Millais justice, we must, however, confess that, 
while forsaking his old method of painting, he has” profited 
largely by the technical care which it involved. In his group 
of “The Sisters,” the first notable picture in the catalogue (6), 
it is impossible to help recognising the result of long and con- 
ecientious study, by which alone he could have been enabled 
to use his brush with so much precision and at the same time 
with so much facility. The portraits of these three lovely 
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children (one of whom figured in the “ Minuet” of last year), — 
with their floral background, are worthy of Sir Joshua—the | 
last master whom Mr. Millais’s early admirers would have sus- | 
pected him of imitating. Reynolds, indeed, might have used 
his colour more temperately—might perhaps have contented 
himself with one blue sash between the three little white- 
robed ladies—but for grace of attitude and expression, thorough 
appreciation of the beauty of childhood, and masterly treat- 
ment both of detail and general composition, we can conceive 
nothing better in any age of art. 
In the same (East) room hangs the same artist’s “ Rosalind | 
and Celia” (70), and as if it were fated that his best “ subject 7 
pictures (with a few early exceptions) should contain two 
figures only, poor Touchstone here seems in the way. His 
rueful face, indeed, forms a foil to the beauty of his fair com- | 
panions, but his figure in nowise helps the group, whether from 
a dramatic or a pictorial point of view, while the colour of the 
clown’s dress is sadly out of key. But this defect is redeemed 
a hundredfold by the merits of the rest of the picture. The 
two women are models of grace and beauty. The forest-scene 
is admirably rendered, and we have only to examine the canvas 
closely, after viewing it from a distance, to form a conclusion 
that Mr. Millais is a perfect master of his material. He has 
learned to express broadly, but with equal truth of effect, that 
on which a few years ago he would have bestowed infinite pains, 
while with increased experience he has acquired a facility of 
invention which will serve him in good stead now and hereafter. 
He does not, indeed, possess the faculty of design to so high a 
degree as some of his contemporaries. But his sense of colour 
is far more healthy than that manifested in the work, tor 
instance, of even such an accomplished painter as Mr. 
Leighton, while his technical execution may be said to stand 
unrivalled in the present English school. Millais’s third sub- 
ject picture (356)—two weather-beaten Greenwich pensioners 
looking by dim lantern light at Nelson’s Tomb in the Crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—the expression of one steeped in silent 
devotion, while the features of the other are full of reverence 
and memory of the past—is full of earnest pathos, and pathos 
of a quality that has nothing in common with the cheap senti- 
ment which too often distinguishes pictures of this class. To 
look at this painting for five minutes is to believe in the possi- 
bility of the scene. To look, on the contrary, at Mr. O’Neil’s 
“ Before Waterloo ” (247) is only to be reminded that the painter 
has endeavoured, with much fruitless labour, to bring before us 
a scene in the incidents of which we cannot put faith. We are 
not now questioning its historical accuracy (although we believe 
it is questionable whether anything resembling the scene ever 
did take place) ; we merely refer to the extreme improbability of 
expression of attitude and of pictorial effect in the whole group. 
It is the work of an artist whose conceptions are stagey 
rather than dramatic, and who is more bent on exhibiting 
the “properties” of the green-room than the emotions and 
passions of the actors whom they adorn. It is not from the 
gay ball-dresses and glittering uniforms worn on that event- 
ful night—not from the literal fact of dandy Guardsmen 
hurrying down a staircase from quadrilles to join the Dance of 
Death that we can hope to derive a sense of the tragic awe, of 
sympathy with the bereaved, of glory in the national heroism 
—which such a scene should awaken. We ought to see the 
painter’s soul in his work—not merely recognise the skill of his 
handicraft. In this great crowd of faiz women and gallant 
soldiers which Mr. O'Neil has painted for us, and cleverly 
painted, too, there is scarcely a single head possessing more 
interest for the spectator than might be felt if the picture 
represented a levee or drawing-room at St. James’s. An 
attempt has, indeed, been made here and there at expression 
of individual character. But, unfortunately, in such instances 
the painter has either fallen short of his purpose, or carried 
it out in such a manner as to violate those conditions of pic- 
torial good taste which are not the less stringent because they 
are utterly undefinable. Yet for all this, we may be sure that 
Mr. O’Neil’s work will be popular. In fact, it is chiefly owing 
to these shortcomings in artistic aim that such work is 
popular. Mr. O’Neil’s talent is precisely of that order which 
the uneducated portion of a picture-loving public will enjoy. To 
the majority of exhibition loungers, a refined class of art is utterly 
unintelligible. To test the accuracy of this fact, one has only to 
stand for a few minutes before such a picture as that of Baron 
Leys, “ The Talaviani Family claiming the Right of Citizenship 
from the Sheriffs of Antwerp” (10), and listen to the inane 
remarks passed upon it even by people who, if we may judge 
from the confidence with which their opinions are uttered, 
profess to have not only a taste, but a well-informed one. 
Because this work is low in tone of colour—because the figures 
introduced in it are unconventional in action—because the bur- 





gomasters are somewhat grim and the women are not exactly 


| lovely—because, in short, the artist does not condescend to 


invest his work with that commonplace prettiness of feature 
and trickiness of effect which is the bane of modern art in this 
country—for such reasons as these, one of the most remarkable 
pictures ever exhibited on the walls of the Academy is passed 
over with a sneer, which, if it is not echoed, is gravely recog- 
nised by the public press. That Baron Leys has been influ- 
enced, and strongly influenced, by an admiration of early 
Flemish art in the treatment of his subject no one would deny, 
but it is equally true that he is no slavish copyist of a bygone 
style. He wields his brush in the spirit, but by no means 
according to the letter, of the sixteenth century; and, let us 
add, with a skill in execution and power of delineating character 
which are all his own. 

The grotesque side of medieval, and especially of conven- 
tual, life has been for at least two generations the favourite 
subject for pictorial satire in this country. But Mr. Pettie, in 
his “ Pax Vobiscum ” (31), has somewhat overstepped the limits 
of good taste in painting a half-tipsy friar hiccuping that form 
of benediction to a mouse which nibbles the fragments of his 
feast upon the floor before him. We confess that we have but 
little sympathy with a species of caricature which depends for 
its fun on the ridicule, whether direct or indirect, of a religious 
order. But granting it to be a legitimate source of inspiration 
for the canvas of the humorist, we ought not in fairness to 
draw the line at Rome. There are, if painters chose to look 
for them, many facetious incidents in the life of an English 
country parson, of his prosy clerk, of the district visitors in his 
parish. Let us laugh at these as well as at the friars, or avoid 
such subjects altogether. It would be absurd, nevertheless, to 
let a consideration of this kind interfere with the critic’s 
judgment of a picture which, though somewhat coarse in con- 
ception, is painted with notable ability. 








MUSIC. 


Tue attractions at both our opera-houses increase in variety 
and rapid succession. Saturday night brought back Malle. 
Christine Nilsson to Her Majesty’s Opera, as Violetta, in 
“ La Traviata "—the character that she first appeared in at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in June last year. Of the great and 
deserved success then obtained by this charming Swedish 
artist we spoke at the time, and duly recorded each subsequent 
step in her rapid progress to the high public favour in which she 
now stands here, as long since in Paris, where she has recently 
gained, if possible, a greater prestige than ever by her exquisite 
performance as Ophelia, in Ambroise Thomas’s “ Hamlet.” The 
enthusiastic reception accorded to Mdlle. Nilsson on Saturday 
night, when first appearing in the introductory scene of the 
opera, amply proved how strong was the recollection of her 
previous admirable performances, which were fully equalled on 
this occasion—surpassed they could not be. In the brilliant 
delivery of the impulsive “ Brindisi,” the pathos of the 
andantino, “ Ah, fors’ élui!” and the fluent brightness and 
refined power of the bravwra movement, “ Sempre libera,” 
Malle. Nilsson again displayed the highest qualities of vocal 
cultivation. Admirable, too, was the sentiment thrown into 
the subsequent development of Violetta’s genuine attachment 
to Alfredo, and the suffering consequent on her relinquishment 
of him. The only objection to a performance so brilliant 
in vocal attainments, and so refined in the graces of 
manner, is the factitious effect it bestows on music and 
a dramatic subject which are unworthy of it. The opera in 
other respects was given as it was last season, including the 
splendid singing of Mr. Santley as the elder Germont; Alfredo 
and the Doctor being again represented by Signori Bettini and 
Foli. On the Monday following the return of Mdlle. Nilsson, 
“ La Gazza Ladra ” was revived at the same establishment, with 
Mdlle. Kellogg as Ninetta, being the first time that lady has 
ever performed the part. The bright, genial freshness of 
Rossini’s music and the wholesome character of the simple 
village story of the humble maiden condemned for a suspected 
theft of which she is innocent, formed an agreeable contrast to 
the spasmodic style of the “ Traviata” music and the prurient 
drama selected by Verdi for this as for most of his operas. It 
would be well if some of Rossini’s operas, still more ignored 
than “ La Gazza Ladra ” has been, could be brought forward 
to replace some of the excess of Verdi-ism which has overrun our 
opera establishments for some years past. Although the music 
of the serious situations in “ La Gazza Ladra ” scarcely reaches 
any depth of sentiment or intensity of expression; it is always 
so exquisitely vocal, so genial in its melody, as to be full 
of charm; while the brighter and more joyous portions, the 
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introduction for instance, are radiant with the sunshine and 
warmth of real genius, and contain touches, too, of the power 
and constructive art of a master hand. Mdlle. Kellogg’s per- 
formance as Ninetta, especially in the lighter and more vivacious 
scenes, was full of that graceful charm of manner and the high 
vocal refinement which have characterized all her other 
representations. The well-known cavatina, “ Di piacer,” with 
the gentle flutterings of its introductory movement, and the 
impetuous brilliancy of the final “Tutto sorridere,” was given 
with exquisite refinement of style and admirable facility in the 
execution of the most elaborate vocal difficulties. In the com- 
bination of sympathetic quality of voice and distinct phrasing, 
with perfect intonation and finished mechanism, nothing could 
well go beyond, this display. In the duet with her fugitive 
father, the trio with him and the Podesta, the scene with her 
lover, and the outburst of gratitude and joy in the vivacious 


highest accomplishments, and added another to the list of her 
European successes. Most valuable was the co-operation of 








Symphony.” The noble choruses of “ (idipus” derived the 
grandest effect from the immense mass of vocal tone produced 
by the gigantic choir assembled on this occasion, whose per- 
formance, conducted with energy and decision by Mr. Manns, 
displayed a consentaneousness and general precision most 
difficult to obtain from such large numbers. The symphony, 
too, given with a greatly augmented orchestra, produced a 
grand effect within the enormous dome of the Handel orchestra. 
There were also vocal solos by some of the principal artists of 
Her Majesty’s Opera, including Mdlle. Kellogg, who made her 
first appearance at the Crystal Palace on this occasion, with a 
success which seems to be the fate, as it certainly is the desert, 
of this excellent artist wherever she appears. To-day (Satur- 
day) the usual series of eight opera concerts is to commence— 
also supported by principal singers from Her Majesty’s Opera 


( _ (including Malle. Titiens) besides the chorus of the establish- 
finale, Mdlle. Kellogg again proved herself an artist of the | 


such an artist as Madame Trebelli-Bettini in the part of Pippo, | 
especially in the favourite duet with Ninetta, “ Ebben per mia | 


9 


memoria,” which was given with absolute perfection by both— 


the peculiarly sympathetic quality of each voice producing a | 


blended effect not always obtained in duet singing. Mr. Santley 
as Fernando, the fugitive soldier, sang with a refinement and 


| 


finish worthy of Tamburini (who was long famous in the part), | 


and with a power and distinctness of execution never attained 
by that artist. Signor Foli was an efficient Podesta vocally, 
but utterly wanting in any of the humour which the part 
requires. Occasionally, too, his voice was a little too pre- 
dominant in the concerted music, especially in the trio ‘ O 
nume benefico.” Signor Bettini, as Giannetto, the lover of 


Ninetta, sang with earnestness, but with some degree of | 


hardness. 

One of the chief events of the Royal Italian Opera season 
for several years past has been the return of Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti; and this becomes even more a matter of interest now 
that there is a prospect of a married life removing her from 
her stage career. On Tuesday last Mdlle. Patti reappeared as 
Rosina in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” a part which has before 
been chosen for the return of this popular artist. If any doubt 
had existed as to her popularity here, it would have been dis- 
pelled on hearing the demonstrations which burst from all parts 
of Covent Garden Theatre on Monday night when Mdlle. Patti 
appeared at the balcony, and the renewal of applause when 
she came on the stage in the following scene. We have so 
frequently dwelt on the vocal perfection and the personal grace 
and charm of Mdlle. Patti’s Rosina, that it is only necessary 
now to say that it is as exquisite as ever—more soit could not 
be. In almost every scene this was evidenced, and especially in 
her brilliant and finished singing in the cavatina, “ Una voce,” 
and in the lesson-scene. In the latter situation Mdlle. Patti 
introduced the bolero from Verdi's “ Vépres Siciliennes,” as last 
year; and when encored, as before, followed it with ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home,” given with English words, and with a pure and 
simple pathos that created quite as great effect as her previous 
admirable execution of exceptional difficulties. The cast, in 
other respects also as last season, included the Almaviva of 
Signor Mario, the Figaro of Signor Cotogni, the Bartolo of 
Signor Ciampi, and the Basilio of Signor Tagliafico. 

The thirty-sixth season of the Sacred Harmonic Society termi- 


ment. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s concerts were resumed last week, after 
the Easter recess, with a performance chiefly choral; and on 
Wednesday night the twelfth concert of the season took place, 
when the performances were both choral and orchestral—the 
latter feature including Mendelssohn’s bright and genial 
“Ttalian symphony ” and Rossini’s brilliant overture to “ Guil- 
laume Tell,” both admirably played by an excellent orchestra 
conducted by Mr. Leslie. Two of the choruses from “ CEdipus,” 
and the “Hymn to Bacchus” from “ Antigone,” were sung 
with that precision and expression which are such marking 
features of the performances of this choir. Vocal solos by 
Malle. Kellogg, and the clever pianoforte playing by Mdlle. 
Mehlig in Beethoven’s choral fantasia, and an unaccompanied 


_ solo, besides other attractive features, made up a concert of 





| 


| 


special interest in selection and performance. 

Mr. Horton C. Allison gave a recital of pianoforte music on 
Wednesday evening at the Beethoven Rooms. This gentleman, 
we believe, studied at the Leipzig Conservatoire, and gained 
the first prize there. That he is conversant with all styles and 
schools of pianoforte music, classical and brilliant, was evidenced 
by his programme, which contained selections from Bach and 
Handel, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, Chopin and Liszt, &c. 
In his various performances Mr. Allison proved himself a pianist 
of much force and energy, with considerable sustaining power 
and earnestness. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanover Square. (Messrs. Ashdown & Parry.)—The May 
number of this musical periodical contains the usual comple- 
ment of two pianoforte solos and two vocal pieces. “ Evening 
Rest, Berceuse,” by Mr. Sydney Smith, is a graceful move- 
ment in the Notturno style, written with much melodic fluency, 
and that special knowledge of the instrument which can produce 
effective and even brilliant passages without any excessive 
demand on the player’s powers. This piece will meet the wants 
and tastes of many drawing-room performers. The second 
solo, ‘Spring Breezes,” by Mr. Ignace Gibsone, is light and 
airy in character, with a good vein of melody running through- 
out, and some passages which are effective without being 


| difficult. Mr. Blumenthal’s song “ Love, the Pilgrim,” to words 


by M. Hamilton Aidé, is an unpretending melody, set off by a 


| fanciful and characteristic accompaniment; the remaining vocal 
| piece being a song in the genuine English ballad style, “It is 


nated yesterday (Friday) week, with the thirteenth concert of the | 


series—a fine performance of “ Elijah ” having been given on the 
occasion, that oratorio having also opened the season on Novem- 
ber 22. The solo singers on Friday week were Malle. Carola, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Misses Elton and Henderson, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Santley. 

Under the title of “Concerts Ancient and Modern,” the 
scheme which has long been in agitation for the revival of the 
* Ancient Concerts ’—an institution that came to an end twenty 
years since—was inaugurated on Friday week at St. James’s 
Hall by a performance of Handel’s “ Alexander’s Feast,” and 
Beethoven’s music to the “ Ruinsof Athens.” Between these 
two works Madame Goddard played Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio ” 
in B minor for piano with orchestra; and Mdlle. Titiens sang the 
scena from “ Der Freyschiitz.” In the performance of the first- 
named great works many signs of haste and want of preparation 
were evident, especially inthe choral portions. We shall, there- 
fore, wait for a second concert before offering any remarks on the 
merits of this new institution. 

_ The Crystal Palace concert of Saturday last was a special 
inauguration of the summer musical season, and included a 
performance, in the Handel orchestra, of Mendelssohn’s 
“Cidipus” music with a chorus of 1,000 male voices; besides 
the same master’s great posthumous work, the “ Reformation 








the Golden May-time,” to words by Mr. H. B. Montgomery. 

Exeter Hall. (Metzler & Co.)—This monthly musical 
magazine, especially devoted to pieces of a sacred character, 
has now reached its fourth number. The contents of the 
present part consist of two vocal solos, a duet, a pianoforte 
piece, and one for the harmonium. ‘“ There’s rest in Heaven,” 
by Signor Randegger, has much tranquil feeling conveyed in a 
simple form of expression. Mr. Macfarren’s “ Hymn of Praise,” 
is as clear and diatonic in its phrases as the most familiar of 
our old psalm-tunes; and Mr. Henry Smart’s sacred duet, 
“ Rest yonder,” is one of those finished miniatures of which 
that gentleman has furnished so many pleasant examples. 
Notwithstanding its simplicity there is much beauty in it, and 
it will be a welcome addition to Sabbath domestic music. 
The harmonium piece consists of two short movements, by 
Mendelssohn and Mozart, specially arranged for that instru- 
ment. ‘ 

Part Music. Edited by John Hullah. (Longmans.)—The 
reissue of the sacred series of this cheap publication has 
now reached the sixth number, which contains some choice 
specimens of the English, German, and Italian schools. The 
score of the six pieces selected, obtainable for a shilling, and 
the separate parts at threepence each, place them within the 
reach of the poorest purchasers. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


— 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS.* 


Wirtu a head of King Arthur on the title-page, for which 
Mr. Tennyson must surely have sat—with good editing and 
learned University printing—this “Globe” edition of our old 
favourite, the romance of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table, comes before us in a very neat and elegant form. 
Sir Edward Strachey, the editor, has discharged his duties 
extremely well, considering the object he had in view, which 
was to produce, not an edition attractive to antiquaries, with 
an exact reflection of all the quaintnesses and rude peculiarities 
of the original, but a book which all may read who take any 
interest in old English literature, or love a tale of chivalry and 
marvel for its own sake, apart from archeological considera- 
tions. It has been especially desired to appeal to youthful 
readers, and to make this edition agreeable to boys who like a 


narrative of adventure none the less for its association with | 


old-world manners and the rainbow lights of enchantment, but 
who certainly would never toil through chapter after chapter 
of uncouth spelling and strange typography. Boys have 
always been great readers of the “ Morte d’Arthur” since it 
was disinterred from the lumber of older days in the early part 





mentions the existence of Arthurian romances in Welsh, and, 
as Malory himself was probably a Welshman, it would have 
been strange had he neglected the treasures of his own tongue, 
The work bears signs of having been formed by the fusion of 
several distinct romances, though the career of Arthur from hig 
birth to his death, and in the latter patt the quest of the 
Sancgreal, give a certain unity to the whole. ‘That some por- 
tions of the narrative are derived immediately from a French 
source, is apparent from the Gallican form which several of the 
names have assumed; but it is pretty certain that the actual 
origin of the legends is British. The partially-historical myth 
of Arthur and his knights is of native growth, and we have a 
right to take a national pride in it as one of the most noble, 
beautiful, and fascinating collections of legends. ever produced 
in any land out of the twilight of its early annals. We speak 
of its partially-historical character because it cannot be doubted 
that a valorous king named Arthur once ruled in Britain, and 
that he and his knights were engaged in constant warfare—not 
invariably successful, though always heroic—with the invading 
Saxons in the sixth century. But in process of time a vast 
growth of legendary matter sprang up around the dimly- 
descried figure of the ancient British monarch, who became 
a sort of representative of the national cause, the pattern 


of chivalry, the subduer of nations to the sway of Britain 


of the present century; and, despite the questionable morality | 


of some parts, Sir Edward Strachey is of opinion—and we 
think rightly so—that it is a book not likely to do any boy 


harm, and capable of exciting many of the nobler qualities of | and endeared by time. 


his nature, while pleasurably appealing to his imagination. The 


first edition of the work was printed by Caxton at Westminster, | 
in 1485—a folio in black letter, of which only two copies (one | 


wanting eleven leaves, and the other minus the title-page) can 
now be discovered. The two next editions were printed by 


Ff ~ . 9 9) = rn 
Corton snpcamer, Wynkyn de Words, in 186000 1520; Of | romances, is in a great measure of mediseval creation. The 


each of these, only one copy is in existence, as far as can be traced. 
The book was reprinted by William Copland in 1557; again by 


Thomas Hast, without date; again, it is said, in some subsequent | as in their time the Roman occupation had but recently ceased. 


year (though the existence of this edition cannot be positively 


certified); and once more in 1634, which was the last of the | 


black-letter editions. Each succeeding reprint, says Sir Edward 
Strachey, departs more than the previous one from Caxton’s 
original; but in that of 1634 the variations may be counted by 
the thousand, and the style has been modernised and rendered 
more ornate. From 1634 to 1816, no other edition appears to 
have been published ; but in the latter year two small, popular 
editions were issued, and these probably recalled general atten- 
tion to the old romance, which the literary tastes of the second 
half of the seventeenth and the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
turies had caused people to forget. One of the editions of 1816 
—that included in the series called “ Walker’s British Classics” 
—had four steel engravings after designs by Uwins, which, 
though they might have been better, were not altogether wanting 
in a sense of remoteness and mystery proper to the subject. In 
1817, the Messrs. Longmans published, with an introduction 
and notes by Southey, what professed to be an exact reprint of 
Caxton’s edition, the text superintended by the late Mr. Upcott, 


who seems to have allowed several errors to creep in; and in | 


1858 Mr. Wright reprinted the edition of 1634, with a good deal 
of editorial matter. The Early English Text Society propose 
to bring out an exact reproduction of the original folio of 1485; 


moditied reprint of that edition, “ with the spelling modernised, 
and those few words which are unintelligibly obsolete replaced 
by others which, though not necessarily unknown to Caxton, 
are still in use, yet with all old forms retained which do not 
interfere with the requirement of being readable.” Even obso- 
lete words have been allowed to stand where the text makes 
them in a measure intelligible, and their meaning is given in a 
glossary at the end. “ Phrases or passages not in accordance 
with modern manners ” have been omitted or altered ; by which 
we suppose is meant that the occasional coarseness and plain- 
speaking of the original has been softened, for Sir Edward adds 
that he does not profess to have remedied the moral defects of 
the book. These omissions and alterations, however, are but 
few, and the old romance is here reproduced with a reasonable 
degree of fidelity to the first edition of Caxton. 

The author of the “ Morte d’Arthur,” in the form in which it 





comes to us, was one Sir Thomas Malory, a Welsh knight (as | 
Leland states) of the reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII. | 


He appears to have translateed his matter out of certain books 
in French and Welsh. Caxton only says “French,” but he 





* Morte d’Arthur. Sir Thomas Malory’s Book of King Arth i 
ns ae ag bi _ —, Table. Rae — Edition “f Caxton, aiee a 
rd " ith an Introduction ir E d8 
Edition.) London: Macmillan & Co. . ea eee eee 


(though in truth he could scarcely hold his own against 
the foreigner), the hero of marvellous adventures, and the 
object of supernatural care. The same thing has happened 
with the great warriors of other nations when consecrated 
Theseus—Romulus and Remus 
—Charlemagne and his Paladins—the Cid and his companions 
—Haroun al Raschid—all these are instances of the affectionate 
tendency of nations to transfigure their early benefactors into 
something god-like and wondrous. In the case of Arthur, it 
is evident that the figure, as represented to us in the old 


manners are the knightly manners of the feudal ages, whereas 
the real Arthur and his courtiers must have been semi-Romans, 


Whether it was owing to the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain 
stamping out the memory of Arthur over a great part of the 
island, and to the British colonization of Armorica having 
carried over various legends of the knightly king to France, 
certain it is that the Arthurian myth flourished for some ages 
with much greater luxuriance on the Continent than jn our 
own country (as Caxton observes in his preface), and that it 
came back to us by a reflnent tide from the lands of the stranger. 
It was naturalized, not only in France, but in Italy and Spain; 
but it appears not to have struck its roots with equal vigour 
among any purely Teutonic or Scandinavian people, as if it 
were instinctively felt that Arthur was the representative of a 
hostile race. We are, perhaps, not going too far in suspecting 
that the accession to the English throne of a Welsh dynasty 
in the person of Henry VII. gave a renewed life to these old 
legends in the country of their birth, though we are not unaware 
that they were in some degree known in England before then. 
It is curious to note that even in the days of Caxton 
many persons doubted if there ever had been any such 
man as King Arthur. The old printer mentioned these 
doubts to the gentlemen who desired him to “imprint the 
history of the said noble king and conqueror.” ‘To which one 


and in the meanwhile Sir Edward Strachey has given usa | in particular answered, “that in him that should say or think 


that there was never such a king called Arthur might well be 
aretted [reckoned] great folly and blindness. For he said that 
there were many evidences of the contrary. First, ye may 
see his sepulchre in the monastery of Glastonbury. And also, 
in ‘ Polycronicon,’ in the fifth book the sixth chapter, and in the 
seventh book the twenty-third chapter, where his body was 
buried, and after found, and translated into the said monastery. 
Ye shall see also, in the history of Bochas, in his book ‘ De 
Casu Principum,’ part of his noble acts, and also of his fall. 
Also, Galfridus in his British book recounteth his life; and in 
divers places of England many remembrances be yet of him, 
and shall remain perpetually, and also’of his knights. First, 
in the Abbey of Westminster, at St. Edward’s shrine, re- 
maineth the print of his seal in red wax closed in beryl, in 
which is written, ‘ Patricius Arthurus, Britannie, Gallie, Ger- 
manie, Dacie, Imperator.’ Item, in the castle of Dover ye may 
see Gawaine’s skull, and Cradock’s mantle: at Winchester, the 
Round Table: in other places, Launcelot’s sword, and many 
other things..... And yet of record remain in witness of 
him, in Wales, in the town of Camelot, the great stones and 
the marvellous works of iron lying under the ground, and 
royal vaults, which divers now living have seen.” Some of 


| Caxton’s arguments in proof of the actual historic existence 
‘ of King Arthur are calculated to provoke a smile in these 
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days ; yet it cannot be doubted that Arthur was a real person, 
albeit “the fellowship of the Table Round,” and the knightly 
adventures associated with it, belong to the domain of fiction. 
We are glad to see this fine old romance again introduced in 
a popular form to the English public, and under such careful 
and appreciative editorship. The introductory matter 
of Sir Edward Strachey is, on the whole, very good ; though 
im his essay on chivalry the writer places a higher value 
on that mediswval institution than we are disposed to do. 
Doubtless it had some good features, and it may have helped 
to moderate the animal brutality of early times; but we 
think Sir Edward has allowed his imagination rather than his 
jadgment to guide him in estimating its character, and that he 
has created out of the glowing colours of poetry and romance 
a picture which is three parts fanciful. Even in this very 
story of King Arthur, chivalry hardly comes out as a model 
institution. The morality of the work is low; its theology isa 
childish, though it may be a graceful, superstition. But, con- 
sidered simply as a work of fiction, or prose poem, the “ Morte 
d@’Arthur” is worthy of high praise. It is full of a large 
Homeric dignity and power. Its characters are not mere 
puppets in armour or in silk, but men and women with diversi- 
fied passions, hot living blood, and strongly marked individuali- 
ties: its men are men by right of something more than the 
ability to do battle; its women have all the charms and all the 
perilous humours of their sex. And what a noble territory and 
splendid series of adventures are here spread out before our 
eyes! Forests, lakes, mountainous solitudes, deserts of ill 
aspect or of dire enchantment, seas that are the seas of faéry, 





castles that are bright and clangorous with the sports of | 
chivalry, palaces blooming with the grace of deathless women, | 


heroic battle, encounter of man with man when all the force of 
manhood is at its highest, friendship and love, intrigue and 
rebellion, sorcery and omens, visions, and dreams, and super- 
natural awe—all are here, depicted and described with a power 
which makes us feel them like realities as long as we surrender 
ourselves to the spell. Truly, Sir Thomas Malory’s work is one 
which even the English language could not afford to lose. It 
prompted the “ Faéry Queene” of Spenser; it stimulated the 
imagination of Milton; and in our own days it has drawn 
some of her finest utterances from the Muse of Alfred 
Tennyson. 





THE BLACK COUNTRY.* 


It is a wise regulation of the American Government which 
imposes on American consuls and consular agents abroad the 
duty of adding to their reports of the trade of their respective 
districts with the United States, whatever other facts may be 
notable bearing upon the productive capacities, industrial cha- 
racter, and natural resources of the communities embraced in 
their consulates. The task of preparing such a report for the 
Birmingham consulate, including the Black Country, fell 
recently to Mr. Burritt. But the subject-matter presented too 
many points of interest to be despatched within the limits per- 
mitted him, and which were too attractive for him to resist the 
temptation to write about them. He accordingly promised the 
department at Washington to write a fuller account of the 
section included in his consulate, and he has redeemed his 
promise in the present volume. As might be expected, he has 
the strongest sympathy both with the industrial operations 
which give the Black Country its name, and with the poetical 
and historical associations which cling to its Green Border-land ; 
and he dwells with loving delay on the lives of the famous men 
whom they have given to the world. Birmingham, as the central 
point of his picture, is brought out into strong relief. Going 
back to Leland’s account of the town, which he visited in 1538, 
we find it consisting of one street, a quarter of a mile long, 
with one parish church and a market. However far back 
the industry for which it has long been celebrated may 
be traced in connection with it, it is certain that 
it possessed it then, for Leland writes,—“ There be many 
smithes in the towne that used to make knives, and all 
mannour of cuttinge tooles, and many lorimers that make 
bittes, and a great many naylors, &c.” But Birmingham was 
not then what it is now, “the capital, manufacturing centre, 
and growth of the Black Country.” It had neighbours so much 
greater than itself that, long after Leland, letters were directed 
to “Birmingham, near King’s Norton,” or “near Wednesbury.” 
It did not until 200 years ago commence that branch of in- 
dustry for which it has since then been conspicuous, the 
manufacture of firearms, monopolized by London up to the 





* Walks in the Black Country and its Green Border-Land, By Elihu Burritt, 
M.A. London: Sampson Low. 


middle of the seventeenth century. But its manufactures even 
before then had a warlike use :— 


“* Indeed, its skill and labour all the way back to the morning 
twilight of written history have wrought upon the es, sickles, 
and reaping hooks of war ‘for home and exportation.’ On the battle 
grounds of Hastings, Lewes, Evesham, Tewkesbury, and Flodden 
Field, hundreds of these tools bearing the Birmingham brand lay 
scattered about with hacked edges or broken points. Perhaps 
thousands of the tomahawks lifted by North American Indians against 
‘the pale faces’ of New England and Canada wore the same mark. 
And since firearms superseded these weapons of hand-to-hand fight, 
it is doubtful if a single battle has taken place in the civilized or 
uncivilized world in which muskets and rifles manufactured here have 
not played their part in the work of slaughter. Ill-natured persons of 
& suspicious turn of mind might infer or expect that the people of 
Birmingham would delight in foul weather and ill winds to other com- 
munities, and would cry with Ephesian zeal at the prospect of war— 
‘Great is Mars!’ Although it is true that they have ‘ an anchor to 
the windward’ in these storms that visit and desolate nations; 
although it is true that if these offences must come, they make a 
fortune if not a virtue out of necessity; still they have a larger 
pecuniary interest in peace than many are disposed to believe. It is 
said, as one of the best axioms of wisdom and experience, that peace 
has its victories as well as war; it also has its implements, tools, and 
tactics for the wianing of its victories; and this, its implemental 
machinery, is almost infinite in extent and variety; and Birmingham 
must have £10 invested in its production where it has £1 in the direct 
service of war. Nor can it be said that, in their manufacture of these 
weapons of war, they have been indifferent to the cause in which they 
have been used at home or abroad ; or that they have always supplied 
them to a friend or foe simply in reference to the best pay. In the 
struggle between Charles and the Parliament they sided with the 
people and furnished them with arms, which they refused to the 
King’s forces either for love or money. Nor was this all: when Prince 
Rupert appeared before the town at the head of 2,000 men, the in- 
habitants encountered him boldly with their train-bands at Camp Hill, 
and fought against him with their own muskets, though they were 


| worsted and the town punished for both its acts of resistance, in 





\ 





refusing the arms to the royal cause, and in raising them against it.” 


In his chapter on the “ Rise, Progress, and Characteristics . 
of Mechanical and Manufacturing Industry in Birmingham,” 
Mr. Burritt gives some curious instances of the leaning to Pro- 
tectionist doctrines, as they obtained amongst the not remote 
ancestors of Mr. Bright’s constituents. John Taylor, who died 
in 1775, after amassing a fortune of £200,000 by the manufac- 
ture of metal buttons, was the Birmingham manufacturer who 
first conceived the idea of giving an artistic grace to things of 
the commonest utility. The inventive skill of the town, stimu- 
lated by his example, was speedily developed, and, in the later 
years of the last century, buckles for hat, knee, and shoe, became 
the ruling fashion. Birmingham and a few of the adjacent 
towns monopolized this trade, and supplied not only England, 
but the Continent and America. Suddenly, however, there 
came a change. Buckles went out, and “the effeminate shoe- 
string,” as it was called, became the fashion. 


“ The Prince of Wales, the most unlikely man on earth to interfere 
with the royal prerogative of fashion, was appealed to in an almest 
piteous petition to interpose his influence and save the craft from ruin. 
This petition is a remarkable document. It contains the stoutest 
remonstrance ever addressed to an intangible despotism stronger than 
the power of throned kings. In the first place, it shows how many 
had earned their bread by the fallen trade. It beseeches the Prince 
to assist in giving employment to ‘ more than 20,000 persons who, in 
consequence of the prevalence of shoe-strings and slippers,’ were in 
great distress. ‘ The first gentleman in Europe,’ as the Princeaspired 
and claimed to be, yielded just enough to show the petitioners how 
little he could arrest the rule of fashion. He ordered his gentlemen 
and servants to discard shoe-strings, but it was like opposing a rye- 
straw to a mountain-torrent. The petitioners put a plaintive senti- 
ment in an apothegm of great wisdom and truth. They say, ‘ Fashion 
is void of feeling and deaf to argument.’ 

‘“‘ But if buckles were obliged to succumb to the dictation of Fashion, 
a stout resistance was opposed to her rule in the matter of gilt or 
metal buttons. The protectionists of those times ruled their trades 
with a rod of iron. The button-makers would not tolerate either 
competition or rivalry. No shoe-string innovators should be 
allowed to poach on their preserves, as they did in the buckle 
business. They would push the iron gis of the law against 
all the inventors and improvers that sought to insinuate them- 
selves into the pale of their profits. A statute enacted in the 
reign of the first George existed, and this they determined to 
see enforced. Whoever undertakes to write the history of Pro- 
tection, should cite in full this Act. How strangely it reads in the 
ears that listen to the new doctrines of the present day! It imposed 
a penalty of £5 ‘on any taylor or other person convicted of making, 
covering, selling, or using, or setting on to a garment any buttons 
covered with cloth or of any stuff of which garments are made.’ But 
if ‘ Love laughs at locksmiths,’ Fashion laughed at all the bolts and 
bars which the Black Country iron and coal could make to bar her 
out of the kingdom. The button-makers, like other tradesmen and 
manufacturers who seek to make their government a kind of 
providence for the protection of their pretended interests, to 
all the influential powers of state to interpose in their behalf. Even 
as late as 1850 deputations were sent up to London, not to ask for 
Parliamentary legislation, but to solicit the royal court to patronize 
metal buttons, Bat, like the shoe-bucklemen, they found a power 
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behind the throne that wielded the sceptre over the realm of taste, 
and like them they had to say and believe that ‘ Fashion is void of 
feeling and deaf to argument.’ ”’ 


It was not until the power of steam was subjugated to the 
uses of industry that the advantages which Nature has 
bestowed upon the Black Country could be properly developed. 
Those advantages are very remarkable; and Mr. Burritt dwells 
upon them in a congenial and highly appreciative spirit. It is 
not, however, enough that Nature is bountiful. Her riches are 
thrown away unless man brings the industry and the intelli- 
gence requisite to turn them to account. In the Black Country 
both conditions were at hand ready to produce that stupendous 
series of industries which it presents. But there was wanting 
to their full development a new power, which the Black Country 
did not possess. It could, however, boast the faculty of know- 
ing it when it saw it. When James Watt could find apprecia- 
tion nowhere else, he found it from a Birmingham manufac- 
turer. Elsewhere he could get no one to believe what to his 
own mind he had reduced to a mathematical certainty. People 
were thus inclined to look upon Watt as, a few generations 
previously, they had looked upon the Marquis of Worcester, and 
to set down the possible pioneer of a new era in human 
progress as a madman and a fool :— 


** He came with a nervous, sensitive, impulsive mind, jaded with the 
long wrestle and grapple with conceptions half-hidden and half- 
revealed in various experiments of varying success. He bad encoun- 
tered much of that souring and fretting experience through which all 
the pioneers of invention have passed to their fame or failure. Like 
them, he had exhausted his means in the development of principles 
which he saw—what he could make few believe—would double the 
wealth of the world, and up to its last ages work for the well-being of 
mankind. He needed the copartnership of a man like Boulton, whose 
mind should supplement the qualities which his own lacked ; a man of 
clear, collected, working sense, who could not only grasp intellectually 
all the principles and philosophy of Watt’s dynamics, but could render 


_ the inventor just the assistance he needed to utilize them and bring 


them into the great work which they are now performing for the world. 
His faith in their immense faculties was steady, genuine, and strong ; 
and it held up that of Watt, and cheered and strengthened him in the 
hours of depression. Then he had the means as well as the mind to 
work up the new force to its great capacities. It is said that he 
expended nearly £50,000 in experiments on the steam-engine before 
Watt had so perfected it as to yield any return of profit. Had not 
Watt found such a partner, the world might have lost the use and 
value of steam-power for half acentury. And who can estimate what 
it has done for the world in the laat fifty years, on land orsea? What 
would England have been to-day without it? What would the flat 
lands of tidemills and windmills have been without it? Several minds 
of vivid speculation have essayed to give some approximate estimates 
or conceptions of the value of this motive power to various countries ; 
some have measured it against the smal! standards of horse. power and 
man-power ; but it is almost like gauging infinity witha yard-stick, to 
attempt to measure and value the new capacities which this force has 





given to mankind. What Stratford-upon-Avon was to Shakespeare, | 


Birmingham should be to Watt. He was not born here, nor was he 
schooled here in the first rudiments of his science ; but here he Jaunched 
his great invention ; here he brought out in one grand result the value 
and vitality of all his early conceptions and experiments in Scotland. 
At Soho, but a little way from Newhall Hill, where the parallel force of 
public opinion was organized a motive power in the moral world, 
steam force was first made a perfected working-power for the material 
and mechanical world.” 


It was at Soho, too, that they elaborated and gave to the 
world gas-power ; and in their works at that place was it first 
made use of by way of an illumination to celebrate the conclu- 
sion of peace between England and France in 1802. We need 
not say that anything Mr. Burritt writes is pretty sure to have 
at least the merit of being readable. 
say only so much of the book before us. It is one of the most 
interesting local histories we have ever read. 








THE CURE D’ARS. 


THE book before us is just one of those productions which 
we might expect to discover among the compilations of a couple 
of centuries ago; which could scarcely have expected to find 
readers among persons of ordinary education and common 
sense twenty years ago, but which, strange to say, is likely to be 
perused with attentive interest by many in the present day. It 
deals largely with the supernatural, and it is needless to observe 
that everything supernatural just now is sure to be fashionable. 
It is true that we have given up the burning of witches, and 
we can look upon a combination of ugliness and old age 
without attributing to the possessor of these advantages 
powers and privileges of the nether world; and it is equally 
undeniable that gipsies cannot with impunity befool servant- 
girls by warning them against dark-haired women, telling them 





* The Curé D’Ars. A Memoir of Jean-Baptiste-Mari Vi i 
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of the expected arrival of moneyed suitors from beyond the seas, 
and promising them all sorts of domestic happiness, and a 
progeny as numerous as King Priam’s. We may force the 
gipsies to exchange the free, thievish, dirty life of the caravan 
for the confined air of a house of correction, with its enforced 
cleanliness; but when we find the Court of Chancery occupied 
for days together with an investigation into the doings of spirits 
—which, however ethereal in other respects, display wonderful 
pecuniary instincts—and the amount of influence which the 
ghost of a deceased husband may be permitted to exercise upon a 
wealthy widow, it is impossible to deny that the supernaturalists 
muster in considerable force in modern society. We may deplore 
the tendency of people to be sceptical with respect to all that 
they ought to believe, whilst they evince an astounding credulity 
in much that common sense would counsel them to laugh at; 
but we must take things as they are, and when we find crowds 
paying liberally that they may be entertained by the spirits of 
the departed untying ropes, rapping tables, writing bad 
orthography, playing worse music, and floating banjoes in the 
air, we must admit the existence of a large section in the com- 
munity for whom has to be provided a pecaliar literature with 
9s much of the marvellous in it as one would expect to find 
in a child’s fairy-tale. Although we have referred to the 
modern form which credulity has taken, we by no means desire 
to connect the book before us with any of those volumes which 
have instructed the public upon table-turnings and aérial 
flights in drawing-rooms; yet those who would read such 
books are just the people to appreciate the work before us, 
which contains things quite as marvellous as any description 
of spiritual manifestations, but differs from the latter in its 
extreme simplicity and the humble spirit of religion which 
pervades every chapter. 

Jean Baptiste Marie Vianney, Curé D’Ars, was one of those 
men who, without more than average intelligence, manage to 
acquire a reputation denied to others much their superiors 
in mental attainments. He had some difficulty in getting 
through the examinations which precede admission to the 
priesthood, and although his piety and goodness were un- 
doubted, there is much in the account which is given of him 
that leads to the irresistible inference that at no time was he 
regarded even by his staunchest admirers as a man of much 
intelligence. It is impossible, however, to do justice to his 
devotion to the religious duties of his position. The extra- 
ordinary circumstances connected with the ministrations of 
M. Vianney are said to have commenced about the year 1825, 
when he established at Ars a “Providence” for the support 
and education of orphan children. This ‘ Providence,” which 
was the precursor of that of Bourg, and the model of numerous 
establishments of the same nature in France, and at least one in 
England, was commenced without resources orany visible means of 
support, and flourished for about a quarter of acentury. Here 
the first miracles in connection with the Curé D’Ars seem to have 
taken place. A handful of four makes as much bread as if it had 
been a sackful. The priest goes up to an empty granary and 
immediately finds it filled with the finest wheat. ‘The relics of 
St. Francois Regis are placed in the midst of a handful of corn 
with a similar result. The wine accidentally rans out, but it is 
immediately replaced in a miraculous manner. The Curé, un- 
able to pay for a quantity of corn which he had.purchased, goes 
out into the fields to pray, and immediately a strange woman 
comes up and places in his hands the required sum. The Curé 
d’Ars practised certain penances and self-denials, which may 
account for much that we find related of him. He gives away 
nearly all his wardrobe. He removes the hair mattrass from his 
bed, sleeps for a time upon straw, which he afterwards replaces 
by a plank of wood and ultimately by a stone. He would 
purchase the contents of the wallets of beggars for food. Some- 
times he would live upon potatoes only, which he boiled him- 
self. For a week he tried to live upon grass, and upon one 
occasion he managed to exist upon three meals for a week. In 
the exhaustion consequent upon these practices we are not sur- 
prised to find that the Curé was annoyed by the visits of demons, 
who presented themselves in most instances, pretty much after 
the manner they assume in the old monkish legends. ‘An 
eyewitness ” thus describes one of those visitations :— 


**One morning, at the time of the first celebration of the quarante 
heures at Ars, as I was going ont very early, in order to assist in the 
services, I perceived at the threshold of my door a strong and over- 
powering smell of burning. The mass, the catechism, and some con- 
feasions, detained me at the church till nine o’clock ; on my return, I 
found all the village congregated round the presbytery. ... « ‘ What 
is the matter?’ said I, approaching one of the groups. ‘ What! 
you do not know,’ cried they, ‘ that the devil set fire last night to M. 
Vianney’s bed?’ .... IL entered the honse, and went straight tothe 
Curé’s sleeping-apartment, where I indeed found all the traces of 


recent and hardly-extinguished conflagration. The bed, the curtains, - 
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and all that surrounded them—including some old paintings on glass, 
which Vianney greatly valued, and of which he had said, only a few 
days previously, that they were the only things in this world that he 
prized, and that he had refused to sell them, because he wished to 
leave them to the missionaries—all had been consumed. The fire had 
stopped before the shrine of Saint Philoméne; and, describing from 
that point an exact geometrical line, it had destroyed all that was on 
the one side, and spared all that was on the other side of the holy 
relique. In the midst of the confusion the Curé arrived; but he 
hardly appeared to perceive what was going on. He crossed several 
people who were carring away the débris without aeking them any 
questions; and it was not till after the mass that, as he was signing 
some images, he suddenly interrupted himself, snd fixing upon me his 
grave and gentle gaze, he said, ‘I have long besought this grace of 
God, and now at last He has granted my request: now I am the 
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nervous affection which deprived her of all power of movements 
gets the Curé to perform a neuvaine, and at the conclusion of 
it, she finds herself suddenly cured. 

It is unnecessary that we should offer any opinion upon these 
statements, which we merely mention from the circumstance that 
they are described as taking place as lately as the year 1858, 
and that people to the present day make pilgrimages to the 
grave of Vianney, and are said to be cured of their maladies 
there. 

Passing from the consideration of the events described, 


| to the work of the author, we shall be doing no more than 


poorest in the parish; they have alla bed, and I, thanks to God, none | 


have.’ At noon, when he came to tee me, we conversed a little more 
in detail over the event of the night. I told him that every one was 
agreed in thinking it a wicked trick of the demon; and asked whether 
he too thought that the malignant spirit had hadto do withit. ‘Oh, 
my friend,’ replied he, ‘that is very evident; not being able to burn 
the man, he has burnt his bed .... he is very angry .... Itisa 
good sign.’”’ 


It unfortunately happened that in M. Vianney’s parish he was | 
not the only person annoyed by the evil spirits. A certain | 
demon, who took credit for making the tables turn and gave his | 


auditory some rather indefinite information with respect to 
spiritual manifestations generally, observing, “It is I, Mag- 
netism, Somnabulism. Ail that is my affair.” This fiend 
“ possessed ” a woman, one of the Curé’s flock, and took part 
in one of these conversations, which never present any 
appearance of novelty. Any one who has perused the litera- 
ture of the nether regions must have frequently met with 
dialogues conducted after the manner of the extract which we 
make froma very protracted conversation, which took place on 
Jan. 23, 1840, in the chapel of St. John Baptist, between the 
possessed and the Curé, in the presence of eight witnesses :— 


“The Possessed.—I am immortal. 

Curé.—Are you then the only person who wil! not die ? 

The Possessed.—I have never committed but one sin in my life, 
and the fruit of that sin I am ready to share with all who will... . . 

The Cure.—In quis es ? 

The Possessed.— Magister caput. (Then continuing in French) 
Vilain crapaud noir! How you torment me! It is a mutaal war- 
fare between us, which shall overcome the other; but do what you 
will, you are often doing my work. You think your people we'!l- 
disposed ; they are not. Why do you examine the consciences of 
your penitents? What is the use of so much investigation? Is not 
my examination sufficient ? 

The Curé.—You say you examine the conscience of my penitents ? 
Have they not recourse to God before all ? 

The Possessed.— Yes, with their lips. I tell you it is I whoexamine 
them. I am oftener in your chapel than you think. My body goes 
out, but my spirit remains. ... . “¢ 

* * - % ¥ 

“The Curé.—What do you think of. ...? (naming a priest of 
great piety). 

The Possessed.—In do not like him. (These words were pronounced 
in a tone of concentrated rage, accompanied by frightful grinding of 
the teeth.) 

The Curé.—And of .. . .? (naming another.) 

The Possessed.—Very well. He lets me do what I like; there are 
crapauds noirs who do not embarrass me as you do. I perform their 
mase, they say mine. 

The Curé.— Do you perform mine ? 

The Possessed.—You weary me. Ah, if the Virgin did not pro- 
tect you; but patience, we have brought greater than you to ruin, 
you are not dead yet. Why do you rise so early? You disobey your 
violet robe, who has ordered you to take more care of yourself. Why 
do you preach so simply ? You will pass for an ignorant man. Oh, 
how I like those grand sermons which disturb no one, and which 
allow people to live in their own way, and do as they like. Many 
sleep at your catechisms, but there are others who are touched to the 
heart by your simple words. 

The Curé.—What do you thiuk of the dance ? 

The Possessed.—I surround a dance as a wall surrounds a garden.” 


The miraculous cures said to have been effected at Ars are 
not the least wonderful incidents in the life of M. Vianney, 
and they are remarkable in this respect, that whilst the accounts 
of the increase of corn and wine and the doings of the demons 
rest mainly upon the statements of poor ignorant people or of 
the Curé himself, the healing of the sick is supported by the 
testimony of several official persons and medical men. A person 
who had suffered from a chronic affection of the throat which 
the doctors had been unable to cure, and which had reduced the 
sufferer to a living skeleton, consults the Curé, and, under his 
advice, prays to Saint Philoméne, and is immediately cured. 
Similar remedies restore speech to a little girl, and relieve a 
man from a complaint in the eyes caused by congestion. A 
woman who had been deprived of the use of her limbs, goes to 
Ars, and returns in perfect health, A man goes to the 
chapel of Saint Philoméne on crutches, and leaves them there; 
anda lady who had for eight years been suffering from a chronic 


simple justice in bearing testimony to the anxiety to be 
thoroughly and conscientiously truthful which is evident in 
every page. The author appears to be a staunch believer in 
the circumstances which she relates ; but, so far from concealing 
any fact which would lead others to a different opinion, she 
carefully presents to the reader, in an unbiassed form, every- 
thing that can assist his judgment. 








TWO NEW NOVELS+* 


Tis smart, pretentious, and not very interesting novel 
professes to be a picture of University. life, and we dole- 
fully acknowledge that it is not altogether an unfaithful 
one. Mr. Tottenham could -not, out of his own moral 
consciousness, have evolved such a painful comedy of 
affectation, ignorance, and snobbishness as is here pre- 
sented to us. The most hateful of snobs is the very con- 
scious gentleman; and in this category nearly all the people 
one meets with in this book, including the hero, are to be 
numbered. Of course, it is neither true nor within the bounds 
of possibility that all the boys and men at Cambridge are such 
ingenuous prigs, nor that their occupation at the University 
should be so exclusively devoted to amusement, as this novel 
would suggest; but there is no doubt that Mr. Tottenham’s 
feeble heroes, with their perpetual schoolboy’s holiday, do really 
represent a very large section of University life. At the same 
time, it must be confessed that they do not form very pleasant 
companions, even in a book where one can drop them when one 
chooses. In real life, the conceit, and slang, and commonplace- 
ness of these not very lively young persons would be simply 
intolerable. In one case, the author endeavours to break away 
from this sort of society. He takes his hero to a party of 
choice spirits ; and Villars leaves it, feeling that “he had been 
breathing a different atmosphere, the inanities and weaknesses 
of his usual conversation left behind.” The atmosphere is one 
of old jokes, recollections of Porson, and laboured attempts at 


| improving conversation. ‘“ Oh, but,” says one, “ those scientific 


fellows are of some practical use.” “I believe some senior 


| wranglers are not such imbeciles as people suppose,” says 





another. “ Paley must be awful stuff to learn, mustn’t it ?” 
says a third. One of them asks another if he “ goes in” for 
Shelley’s “ Spirit of the Universe;” and that other replies— 
“ But it’s perfectly possible to reconcile the Bible account 
and the discoveries of geologists. It’s very easy to 
suppose that these arrangements were all conducted 
according to natural laws which the Supreme Power sanc- 
tioned ”—a conclusive summing-up of the whole matter which 
will commend itself to “those scientific fellows.” Elsewhere 
the hero says, “I respect a man if he does what he thinks 
right, and doesn’t parade his religion; but I can’t stand 
‘cant;’” and the twin-hero replies, “That’s why I hate 
Dissenters so much.” The specimens of language we have 
chosen are rather favourable than otherwise. We should say 
that if the words “ awfully ” and “jolly ” were left out, the 
book might have been printed in a single volume, instead of 
two. In one page the hero talks of a terrier as “a jolly little 
beast,” and in the next characterizes the conduct of his father 
(who “ was horribly disgusted, and sat upon me awfully”) as 
“very jolly.” At another time, the young gentlemen dis- 
course upon the “Poetry of the Day.” Of one young poet 
who is clearly indicated, we hear that “it’s monstrous that a 
man should be allowed to publish such atheistical beastliness.” 
Another of our critics gracefully observes that “ his sentiments 
might have been bred by Petronius Arbiter out of Queen 
Mab;” and he says this immediately after confessing that he 
had not read any of the poet’s “smaller pieces.” He had only 
‘heard they’re not fit for publication.” “ Byron,” observes 
the next speaker, “ was an infidel, and sensual to a degree, but 
he wasn’t a low scoffer and a beast.” It is a pity that the 





* Charlie Villars at Cambridge. By G. L. Tottenham. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. , 
A Noble Woman. By J.C. Jeaffreson. Same Publishers. 
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same discriminating authorities were not made to pronounce 
judgment on the views and character of Mill, Spencer, Mansel, 
and Bain; the result would have been a treat. 


“ Sobald du dir vertraust, sobald weiezt du zu” schreiben 


might be adopted by Mr. Tottenham as his motto. For the 
rest, there is no attempt at story-writing in the book. The 
hero dues become as sentimental as such a conceited young 
gentleman islikely to be with regard to a certain Emily; but 
at the end of the novel his father sends him abroad for a year, 
and we bid him good-bye without much regret. Since reading 
the book, however, we have been haunted by a fear that he will 
come back and write a history of his travels—exhibiting the 
British snob in his peregrinations over the Continent. Under 
the circumstances, it is, perhaps, not uncharitable to hope 
that the Matterhorn may prevent the possibility of such a 
thing. 

. ‘A Noble Woman ” is a carefully written novel, with at least 
one good character in it. That character is not the “ noble 
woman,” whose story, indeed, is told in the last half of the 
last volume. We meet with her for the first time in the middle 
of the second volume; and even then she is only “a small 
thing in a scarlet frock.” It is evident, therefore, that the 
construction of the story is faulty. We have no time to get 
interested in the story of the heroine. Her portrait seems but 
a pendant from the larger picture which includes the large 
group of figures, belonging to the previous generation, with 
which the story started. Of these the finest is decidedly that 
of James Stapleton, a country surgeon. He is in love with a 
certain Bessie Clayton—rather inelegantly described by his 
mother as being “as lovely a thing in the way of girl as can 
be found within a day’s journey of the market-cross ”’—who is 
the niece of a wealthy old Radical called Kilderbee. Bessie, 
however, marries Kingsford, a young banker, a selfish, weak, 
rather well-meaning man; and the character of James Staple- 
ton, who is the real hero of the novel, is admirably drawn in | 

| 
| 





his relations to her. He also marries; but during his life he 
never forgets his love for Bessie Clayton, nor ceases to act | 
towards her the part of a faithful and honest friend. Not even 
when his wife presents him with a boy, and when Kingsford 
becomes the father of a girl, does Stapleton exult over his old 
rival. The various sentiments of the two women at this crisis 
of their lives are very elaborately—and in some cases a little 
ridiculously—described; but altogether the story proceeds 
pleasantly enough, forming a sort of double domestic drama, | 
with few incidents and less excitement. Kingsford grows to be 
a reputedly wealthy man; although nearly all his fortune has 
fallen into the hands of his partner, Felix Vincent. His daughter | 
Geraldine grows up to be a handsome girl, and forms an attach- 
ment for Lemuel Stapleton, the son of the man whom her mother 
refused. Geraldine inherits a considerable sum of money from old 
Kilderbee ; but even that is not sufficient to stave off the im- | 
pending bankruptcy of Mr. Kingsford, who, therefore, asks his | 
daughter to marry Felix Vincent, an unprincipled and calcu- 
lating adventurer. Now the case stands thus. Geraldine 
knows of the earnest affection borne for her by young Staple- 
ton; she knows of her love for him; she knows that her 
dearest friend, Bertha Godsall, loves this man Vincent and 
hopes to marry him; she knows that she herself regards him 
at least with indifference; and further, that she is required to 
outrage all these considerations in order to keep up the pretence 
of her father’s being a richer man than he is. So she throws 
off Lemuel Stapleton; she violates her own sense of honour; 
she crushes the hopes of her friend; and promises to marry 
Vincent. This is what we are asked to admire as the act of a 
noble woman. Now there has of late been too much of this 
insanity of self-sacrifice in our novels; and we would venture to 
ask our novel-writers to draw the line somewhere. ‘This is not 
self-denial ; it is the abandonment of common sense, an entire 
perversion of jadgment. Self-denial is‘ not a noble thing by 
reason of the indiscriminate pain it causes; and a self-denial 
which inflicts grievous pain on others merely to satisfy our senti- 
ment of heroism is a delusion and a folly. It can be sup- 
ported on no possible ground but one. It may be said that 
Geraldine was of necessity compelled to obey her highest motive; 
to which it must be replied that, as her highest motive was a 
perverted one, it ought not to be held up for imitation, nor 
should she be described as “a noble woman.” Luckily, we do 
not find anything beyond a temporary injustice done by her 
resolution; for Vincent, discovering that Bertha Godsall is likely 
to have more money than Geraldine, releases the latter from 
her promise. Then Mr. Kingsford dies; Geraldine goes to 
London, and lives by painting in water-colour; and finally, 
Lemuel Stapleton discovers and marries her. Had the story | 
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of the “ noble woman” been left out of this book, and the drama 
been confined to the persons whose acquaintance we make at 
the outset, the novel would have been much more acceptable 
as a work of art. 








LUTHARDT’S TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


In his former course of lectures upon the Fundamental 
Truths of Christianity, Dr. Luthardt endeavoured to show how 
those questions of the human heart and intellect which press 
upon every serious and thinking man, from the anomalies 
apparent in the moral world, and from the* enigmas of our 
entire existence, “ demand a living and a personal God, and 
His revelation in Christ Jesus.” He took this ground—that it 
is only in God that we can understand either the world or our- 
selves. He maintained that everything that surrounds us, and 
we ourselves, furnish actual testimony to the necessity and the 
truth of religious faith. His present course treats not of the 
elementary doctrines of religion, but of Christian truth itself, 
And, to begin with, what is Christianity ? ‘It is,” says our 
author, “a world of thoughts, which have been working and 
fermenting in the minds of men up to the present time; it is 
an all-affecting change in our mode of thought and observation ; 
it is a transformation of our entire social system ; it is a renewal 
of our inner life; in short, it is a world of effects, which are 
matters of daily experience. Wherever we may be, and wherever 
we may ga, we encounter this new world of Christianity, even 
when we do not recognise it, even when we ignore or deny it. 
But, above all, Christianity is religion.” By this, Dr. Luthardt 
means that it is the absolute religion, connected with all those 
religions which have preceded it, not merely as one of them, 
but “as their trath, their aim,” the only true and intrinsically 
valid religion. When he calls Christianity the “aim” of all 
the religions which preceded it, his words must not be accepted 
literally. There is a revealed religion, and there is a natural 


| religion, and the latter is, to a great degree, a testimony to the 


truth of the former. In some sort, in a sadly perverted way, 
blind and ignorant, and often horrible, there is a measure of 
There is belief in a Superior 


his sovereign power, an attraction towards him. “Man 
cannot cease from seeking and inquiring after God. No 
period of history can be mentioned as that in which man 
began to seek God. At no time and in no place have men 


| been found without religion. It is the distinctive mark of 


humanity. Homer delights to call men speaking or inventive 
beings. He might have called them religious beings; and this 
would have been entirely in his spirit. It is true that indi- 


| viduals may deny all religion, just as individuals may deny all 


human affection; but there are exceptions. It is as essential 
to man to have a religion as it is to man tolive.” This is very 
powerfully stated, and it is true. Even with those who profess 
not to believe in God, the denial of His existence is the result 


| of an intellectual effort, and is no proof that the natural yearning 


after Him has been extinguished. As a fact, such men are 
sensible of a defect which influences their whole being; and 
Dr. Luthardt states no more than is true when he says that, 
although an individual might resolve to renounce all com- 
munion with God, the resolution would be an unnatural one, 
to the detriment of his own soul, which would be impoverished 
and stunted by the experiment. He goes further and denies 
that any one would be capable of carrying it out. “As he 
who seeks solitude carries with him, nevertheless, thoughts of 
that world and that human society from which he flees into 
the desert, so does he who wants to know nothing of God, 
nevertheless bear about with him everywhere thoughts of God, 
and inquiries after Him. We cannot forget God. This inquiry 
and search after God is the origin of religion, and the truth 
even of heathenism.” 

In heathenism Dr. Luthardt finds what he well describes as 
the “ seeking religion.” The religion of the Old Testament he 
calls “ the religion of hope.” “The hope of Israel became & 
fact in Jesus Christ ; this is the essence of Christianity.” 


“The fact constituting the essence of Christianity is Jesus Christ. 
His person denotes the essence of Christianity; for Christ 1 
related to Christianity in a different manner from that in which 
Mohammed is related to Mohammedanism. He has not m 
an historical but a religions significance with respect to the religion 
called after Him; He is not merely its founder, but ite object ; He 18 
one with it,—in fact, He is Himself Christianity ; and He has suited it 
for all times to His person. It is impossible to forget Himself in His 
cause. In other cases it may often happen; and this is indeed the 





* Apologetic Lectures on the Saving Truths of Christianity, By Chr. Brust 
Lathardt. Translated from the Second German Edition, by Sophia Taylor. 
Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark, 
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ordinary course of events, that, in progress of time, a cause gets 
separated from the person to whom it owes its origin. Gratitude will 
indeed cherish the memory of those who have been the benefactors of 
mankind; but the time may come when their benefits will be enjoyed 
and themselves forgotten. And who can be certain of never being 
forgotten? Jesus Christ will not be forgotten. He has made Him- 
self the centre of His religion; and Christendom has in all ages so 
regarded Him, as the whole history of the Church testifies. The 
controversies of the different centuries have all conceived the person 
of Christ. All worship is a glorification of Christ. All Church bymns 
praise Him. Christian art celebrates His triumph when she lays at 
his feet her choicest and loveliest treasures. And if the conflict of 
our age turns upon the religious signification of Jesus Christ, what 
is this but another testimony that He is the central point of the 
Christian religion.” 

We have quoted this passage because it has an intimate 
connection with Dr. Luthardt’s theory as to the foundation of 
that religious certainty on which faith depends. He cannot 
find it in the Greek Church, nor in the Roman. The position 
of the latter is that what the Church teaches is true, for the 
Church is infallible. “ But,” asks our author, “what if she is 
not infallible? what if she be not free from error? if she have 
erred? if these assertions fail when tested by the facts of 
history ? what would then be the consequence? Then, faith 
must fall together with the Church’s infallibility, for it rests 
upon her authority, and is, in truth, faith in her. This, then, 
cannot be the ultimate foundation of faith.” But the Scrip- 
tures do not appear to Dr. Luthardt much more worthy to have 
infallibility attributed to them. ‘“ We believe and are sure,” 
he says, “ that in the Scripture we have the Word of God, that 
it teaches us the way of salvation, and is a safe guide to 
heaven. And yet, can the Scriptures be the ultimate founda- 
tion of our religious faith and of our certainty? How, then, if 
several individual errors be pointed out; if certain contradic- 
tions are shown us in Scriptare, to which we know not how to 
reply; if we are made uncertain about certain books of Holy 
Scripture, and become perplexed about them; would our 
faith also become uncertain, should we be perplexed about 
Christianity? By no means. The letter of the Scripture 
cannot be the ultimate foundation of our faith. Our faith is 
not mere faith in Scripture, but, above and beyond this, in the 
matter of which Scripture informs us. And this matter, if we 
would name it by one word, is Jesus Christ.” In point of logic, 
this is hardly satisfactory. On some testimony or other the 
Christian faith must rest. Christendom is convinced of its 
truth, but it does not derive this conviction from its moral 
consciousness. Generation hands it on to generation, but each 
has a standard by which to measure it—a test by which to 
preserve it from change and corruption. The Roman Catholic 
accepts it as the teaching of his Church, on the authority of 
that Church. The Protestant accepts it as the testimony of the 
Scriptures on the authority of the Scriptures. If Dr. Luthardt 
could succeed in setting up his foundation of moral conscious- 
ness, Christianity would not long survive his success. Still, 
these lectures are the work of a very able man, who treats a 
great subject in an earnest spirit. 








CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.* 


Tue author of this volume, stirred by descriptions of 
Harrow and Rugby, resolved upon celebrating in print 
the virtues of the school at which he was educated. The 
intention was laudable enough; the result is disastrous. 
For if the manners of Mr. Paul Ward are the manners of 
Cheltenham College—if his language, and ideas, and prejudices 
are to be considered as an index to the tuition he has received 
—we should say that a discreet silence would have been a 
greater kindness conferred upon his alma mater. Cheltenham 
College was started as a sort of co-operative store for the supply 
of decent education to those who did not wish to go to the 
expense of Eton or Harrow. ‘The holder of one share had the 
right to nominate one scholar; and, as the scheme succeeded, 
these shares were trafficked in by people who did not send their 
Sons to the college, had no sons to send, or whose progeny had 
already received that amount of education which the place could 
afford. A share, therefore, of which the original cost was £40, 
might come to be sold for £130; and, as we learn, it was pos- 
sible to accomplish the purchase of one of these shares by 
advertisement. With this preliminary information, Mr. Paal 
Ward proceeds to describe Cheltenham College by recounting his 
Own arrival and experiences there. In like manner are we to judge 
of the educational influences of the college by the products which 
are patent in the not very sparkling pages before us. We 





* 





Reminise : 
Bemrose & hoe of Cheltenham College. By an Old Cheltonian. London: | 


learn from Mr. Ward’s own statement that when he first made 
the acquaintance of the college “ the standard of scholarship 
had been falling somewhat.” In an examination-paper one lad’ 
of fifteen, for example, was ingenious enough to spell “ wife” 
in the shorter form of “yf.” But scholarship, as we 
have been lately given to understand, is not the aim of 
public-school teaching. Boys are sent, so we are assured, 
to Eton, Rugby, Harrow, and similar schools, not to 
learn how to write decent English, but to become gentlemen. 
Not a “sound classical education,” but the polish of mutual 
acquaintanceship, is what is desired. We have no doubt what- 
ever that in many cases this goal is reached ; but it does seem 
odd that most of the young gentlemen who have recently come 
forward in the public press on behalf of their particular edu- 
cational nursery should point, by their appearance, to an oppo- 
site conclusion. We grant them the absence of the classical 
knowledge, but we are suspicious about the polish. It gene- 
rally exhibits itself in slang and in the most offensive forms of 
British Philistinism. These “ Reminiscences” are redolent of 
this sort of polish. The author, of course, pays great attention 
to the sporis of the boys, and thinks it fine and clever 
to record the descent of the young gentlemen upon a quiet 
neighbouring village, where they displayed their polish by 
breaking nearly every window in the place, particularly those 
of the post-office. He then considers playground sports; and 
remarks, in his graceful and modest way, “ I do not care much 
for a fellow who does not prefer the playground, in sunshine or 
storm, to those maudlin walks into the country. My own expe- 
rience has taught me that the non-frequenters of the playground 
are for the most part the ‘ muffs’ of the place.” Having thus 
disposed of maudlin walks, he goes into games, and observes 
that “there is scarcely a more important subject that can 
be mentioned in connection with Cheltenham College, as 
affecting its well-being and position among the great schools of 
England, than the game of cricket.” It is in his chapter on 
what he is pleased to call “ A Coxy Beast,” however, that 
the author of these “ Reminiscences” most prominently exhibits 
himself. We have seldom met with a more amusing example 
of a young man of great self-conceit endeavouring to express 
his dislike to certain things by feebly satirizing an imaginary 
being, on whom he fathers them. The trick is common 
enough; but Mr. Ward does it so openly that one becomes 
interested in observing the author’s mind—if we may be 
permitted to use the term—through the thin disguises. 
The “ Coxy Beast” has all the elegances and the information, 
on particular subjects which Mr. Ward affects to despise ; but 
when he represents his man of straw as being acquainted with 
“the ‘ Balder’ of Matthew Arnold” we are led to fancy that 
Mr. Ward’s own acquaintance with 1 olern literature is 
nothing to boast of. Indeed we are convinced that Cheltenham 
College will not gain much from the advocacy of its latest 
champion; and that “ parents and guardians” ought not to 
judge of the school by the representations of this feeble and 
pretentious book. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Fraser addresses itself in the first place to a consideration of “ The 
Reorganization of the Army.” The writer thinks we have anything 
but an efficient force at our disposal, and he describes the army as 
‘little better than a sham,” adding that “ England is still as helpless 
in the event of a sudden call on her military resources as she ever 
was.” He begins to fear that nothing but some great national disaster 
will force the consideration of the subject on the atiention of the 
public ; and fle recommends that a reform be effected in our military 
system by bringing home our troops from the colonies, leaving garri- 
sons only in Gibraltar, Malta, and Bermuda,—by the formation of a 
separate European army for service in India,—by eliminating from the 
ranks all privates whose service has reached six years complete, with 
as any non-commissioned officers as desire to go home on similar 
terms, who would form an army of reserve, liable to be called on for 
service the moment war breaks out,—by raising the strength of our 
regiments actually serving, and diminishing at the same time the 
number of corpe,—and by a reorganization of the Staff, and of the 
administrative departments connected with it. Captain R. F. Burton 
continues his “‘ Tales of Indian Devilry” (distinguished by a bewilder- 
ing union of Orientalism and modern style), and further chapters of 
« Oatnessiana” are given. The dialogue on “ Women’s Votes” puts 
both sides of the question before us with as much impartiality as could 
be expected from one writer, though with a little too much of “ chaff” 
on either side to be very convincing. The “' Life of Sir Philip Sydney” 
by the late Robert Southey, of which Part I. is here given, promises 
to be interesting. Where it has tarned op, and why it has not hitherto 
been published, we are not informed ; but at any rate we are glad to 
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have it. It is written in Southey’s easy and elegant, but not very 
strong or nervons, style. Mr. T. E. Cliffe Leslie contributes a paper 
on “ Political Economy and Emigration,” in which he undertakes to 


———, 





numerous statistics to show the position in which we stand, con. 


‘show that, in Ireland, emigration has been in many cases the cause of | 


wages remaining so wretchedly low as they now are, and that the 
national prosperity would have been mach greater “ had none 
of that emigration taken place which has been caused by legal 
impediments to the prosperity of the island, to the development of its 
industrial resources, and to the use of the great aids to their develop- 
ment, from roads, railways, steam navigation, Eoglish markets, educa- 


cludes :— 


“ Surveyed from any point we please, the results are gigantic, and if 
they had not been arrived at by perfectly natural methods, we might 
well tremble for their reality and continuance. But we have not be. 
come possessed of this fabulous revenue of eight hundred and fourteen 
millions sterling per annum by the forced labour or contribution of any 
servile class, as recently in America, and as in France and Germany 
before the Revolution; nor by the exacted tribute of distant colonies 


and plantations held in bondage, as was the case with Spain till the end 


tion, and the ingress of that spirit of enterprise shown even in | 


emigration itself, The true inference from the rise of prices in Ireland 
is not that emigration has been beneficial, but that a great market 
ought to have been found for Irish Jabour at home, and that the 
enormous loss of industrial power is the more lamentable, apart from 
its political consequences and the economic evils resulting, in that it 
it has taken place at a period when there ought to have been an 
immense burst of prosperity.” He also states :— 


“ In the town of Wexford, between thirty and forty years ago, the 
price of meat was 2}d. a pound; it rose with steam communication to 
4d.; and with improvements in steam it had risen, ten years ago, to 
between 7d. and 8d. In Athlone down to 1852, meat continued to 
sell at from 3d. to 4d. a pound, and then rose at once with railway 
comuwupication to between 7d. and 84d. What, then, has raised prices 
generally througbout Ireland? The answer is evident. Roads, rail- 
Ways, steamers, proximity to the English markets, increased demand 
in those markets, the inficx of gold, the equalization of prices, and 
the immigration of money, not the emigration of labour. What con- 
clusively proves that emigration is not the chief cause of the rise is, 
that for nine years the money-rate of wages has remained stationary 
throughout the greater part of the island, in spite of enormous 
emigrations in the interval. The writer has for many years been 
collecting statistics of prices in connection with a different question, 
and can affirm that wages have remained at one shilling a day, through- 
out the greater part of Ireland, siuce 1859.” 


The article on “ Australia” is rather heavy, but full of information ; 
and this is relieved by a “ slashing” review of Mr. Hepworth Dixon's 
“Spiritual Wives,” which is described as “a flippant, inaccurate, 
tasteless essay upon a subject which, above all others, required to be 
treated with gravity, accuracy, and gvod taste.” The political article 
with which the number concludes is entitled “ The Caucasian 
Administration in Trouble,” and certainly shows no mercy to Mr. 
Disraeli. 

The Contemporary Review starts with an article on “ Lacordaire,” 
by Mr. R. W. Dale, in which the eloquence, sincerity, and passion of 
that eminent preacher are highly praised, and the effect of his teach- 
ings is estimated in counteracting the principles of free thought. Mr. 
J. M. Ludlow, in a paper on “ Technical Education,” reviews the 
facta and opinions set forth in the ‘“ Artisans’ Reports on the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867,” but insists on the necessity of general rather than 
of specific education in the case of our working classes. Summing up 
his argument at the end, the writer says :— 


“In the question of improving the so-called ‘technical education’ 





| taken of the character of Judas. 


of our artisans lies involved, as I venture to think, and as it isin part | 


felt already, the completing of our whole educational system; the 
broadening of its basis in elementary instruction ; the organizing of 
appliances to connect that instruction with our higher science and art 
(teaching which I hold to be already on a footing far from uneatis- 
factory), and to develop it generally; above all, a resolute determina- 
tion to bury henceforth no human talent on the plea that it ought to be 
buried, but to put it out to the utmost usury; to crush henceforth no 
God-given powers to some level of ‘ station,” which we blasphemously 
choose to fix for them, but to develop them, whenever discovered, 
to the uttermost. When we shall have thus learnt to train men as men, 
the training them as carpenters or bricklayers, weavers or spinners, 
will become a far easier, as it is a far lesa important matter—one not 
by any means to be neglected, but which will easily fall into its place 
asa mere detail of the larger work.” 


This is followed by a paper on “ Henry Watkins Allen ;” and probably 
many readers will be inclined to ask who on earth this worthy was. 
It appears that he was an officer in the Confederate service during the 
late civil war in America, who was seriously wounded at the battle of 
Baton Rouge in August, 1862, and who died in the city of Mexico on 
the 22nd of April, 1866, in the forty-seventh year of his age. He 
was a Virginian—a man of fiery courage, a great duellist, a cordial 
hater of “ Yankees” and emancipators, end a strange sort of cha- 
racter altogether. The article is founded on an American work, 
written by a Mrs. Dorsey, but the reviewer—the Rev. Canon Robert- 
son—himself knew Allen at Rome, and his recollections help to make 
the article very amusing. The doctrines of Professor Bain on “the 
correlation of force in its bearing on mind” are criticised in a subse- 
quent paper. The Rev. Alfred Church puts in a plea for Latin verse ; 
the “ Dutch Clergyman” of a former number continues his papers on 
‘The Education Question in Holland” (the burden of which is that 
an irreligious system of education is being forced on the country), 
and the “* Memoirs of Baron Bunsen” are reviewed in another article, 
the writer of which speaks in the highest terms of the Baron, while 
differing from him on some points. One of the most valuable articles 
in the number is that on “The National Income,” which, after quoting 


of last century ; nor by the enforcement of any great monopoly or ex- 
clusive right of trading, as was the case with Holland in the days of 
the Java aud Borneo Companies. Whatever may be our riches, they 
have been won in fair competition with all the world. Natives and 
foreigners have been free to come and go, and there has been liberty, 
even livense of speech, writing, and worship. It is the exceeding 
solidity of the national fortune arising from the absence of factitious 
support which renéers it possible for this country to sustain calamities 
of a magnitude hardly to be exaggerated. We passed, for example, 
through the two years of cotton famine with no great damage. We 
have just lost at least sixty millions sterling by the two bad harvests 
of 1866 and 1867, and the Joss of this sixty millions came upon us 
simultaneously with the most severe commercial panic on record. The 
scale of wages and incomes throughout the world is as nicely and ac- 
curately adjasted by natural causes as avy other part of the mechanism 
of daily life. Gold and silver are universal commodities, and they flow 
in the broadest streams to those countries where labour and skill and 
capital are so combined as to produce the best sorts of commodities 
in the shortest time and at the cheapest rate. And nothing but such 
a combination of labour, skill, and capital as surpasses the similar 
combinations to be found anywhere else will enable this country to 
maintain its present supremacy.” 


The Cornhill Magazine for this month has a varied table of contents, 
and the articles are, without exception, of good periodical quality. 
The leading story, ‘The Bramleighs of Bishops Folly,” has reached 
the forty-third chapter, and we would commend a study of ite dialogue 
to the best writer of modern comedy. Occasionally, indeed, the smart- 
ness of the talking partakes of the give-and-take of a wit combat on 
the stage; but we are so seldom treated to displays of this kind that 
we can easily excuse them. The tronbles of an English minister with 
a congregation of a diverse view, are recounted in a very amusing and 
clever style :— 


“Sir Marcus Cloff, after reading out the letter, took occasion to 
observe on the ventilation of the church, which was defective in many 
respects. There wasa man in King-street—he thought his name was 
Harmond, or something like Harmond, but it might be Fox—who had 
invented a self-revolving pane for church windows; it was perfectly 
noiseless, and the expense a mere trifle, though it required to be ad- 
jasted by one of the patentee’s own people; some mistakes having 
occurred by blundeiing adaptation, by which two persons had been 
asphyxiated at Redhill. The orator was here interrapted by Mrs. 
Trumpler, who stoutly affirmed that she had come there that day at 
great inconvenience, and was in nowise prepared to listen to a dis- 
course upon draughts, or the rival merits of certain plumbers. There 
were higher considerations than these that might occupy them, and 
she wished to know if M. L’Estrange was prepared to maintain the 
harsb, and, she must say, the ungenerons and unscholarlike view he had 
If so, she withdrew her subscription, 
bat added that she would also in a pamphlet explain to the world the 
reason of her retirement, as well as the other grounds of complaint 
she had against the chaplain. One humble contributor of fifteen francs 
alleged that, though nut-crackers were a useful domestic implement, 
they formed an unpleasant accompanimentto the hymns, and occasion- 
ally startled devotionally-minded persons during the service; aud he 
added his profuund regret at the seeming apathy of the clergyman to the 
indecent interruption ; indeed, he had seen the parson sitting in the read- 
ing-desk, while these disturbances continued, to all appearance unmoved 
and indifferent. A retired victualler, Mr. Mowser, protested that to see 
the walk of the clergyman, as he came up the aisle, ‘ was enough for 
him ;’ and he had only come to the meeting to declare that he himself 
had gone over to the sect of the Nuremberg Christians, who, at least, 
were humble-minded and lowly, and who thought their pastor hand- 
somely provided for with a thousand francs a year and a suit of black 
clothes at Christmas. In a word, there was much discontent abroad, and 
avery general opinion seemed to prevail that, what with the increasing 
dearness of butchers’ meat, and an extra penny lately added to the 
income-tax, it behoved every one to see what wise and safe economy 
could be introduced into their affairs. It is needless to say how 
naturally it suggested itself to each that the Church subscription was 
@ retreuchment at once practicable and endurable. Any one who 
wishes to convince himself how dear to the Protestant heart is the 
right of private judgment, has only to attend a vestry meeting of a 
church supported on the voluntary system. It is the very grandest 
assertion of that great principle. There is not a man there represented 
by ten francs’ annual subscription who has not very decided opinions 
of the doctrine he requires for his money; and thus, while no one 
agreed with his neighbour, all concurred in voting that they deemed 
the chaplain had not fulfilled their expectations, and that they reserved 
their right to contribute or not for the ensuing year, as future thonght 
and consideration should determine.”’ 


“ Recollections of Gibson the Sculptor” consists of an appreciative 
notice of the artist. ‘ Notes on National Characteristics in the Scot- 
tish Lowlands” is a graphic account of the fishermen of the East and 
West of Scotland. The writer describas them as a hardy and indus- 
trious race, given to odd fits of intemperance, but usually sober and 
well-ordered in their habits. The women are tall and handsome, and 
the men treat them with the utmost consideration and kindness, 
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yielding to them even in the periods of drinking bouts, and permitting 
themselves to be taken off by their wives from the public-houses with 
great good humour. In religion these people are generally of a fatalist 
turn. A gentleman expressed his intention of accompanying the men 
in their boat next day. “If the Lord will,” rejoined the fishwife, 


austerely ; and another could fiad no better comfort to offer a poor | 


! 


young fellow soffering severely from ague than this: “The old must | 


die, but the young may.” 


The fishermen are fond of singing when off | 


work, the favourite tunes being “Annie Laurie” and “ Ye Banks | 


and Braes.” Daring the harvest season a number of Irish come over, 
and the scenes between them and the natives are highly diverting and 
characteristic. The sonnet ‘‘ Contented,” is very sympathetic and 
musical. Next to Mr. Tennyeon’s “ Lucretius,” it is the most perfect 
piece of poetry the Magazines of the month have given us. This is 
not praise enough for it, however; if Leigh Hunt’s name were to it, 
it would be worthy of him. ‘“ Punishment in the Days of Old” isa 
ghastly subject, and of the padding order. “Oat of the Silence” 
refers to an institute for the teaching of deaf and dumb children to 
read language from the movement of the lips. The following is a 
pretty picture :— 


“‘ He clapped his hands, and a little class came and stood round the 
big slate—a big girl, a little one, two little boys. ‘ Attention,’ says 
the teacher, and he begins naming different objects, such as fish, 
bread, chamois, coal-scuttle. Ail these words the children read off 
his lips by watching the movement of bis mouth. As be says each 
word the children brighten, seize the idea, rush to the pictures that 
are hanging on the wall, discover the object he has named, and bring 
it in breathless triumph. ‘Tomb,’ said the master, after naming a 
variety of things, and a big girl, with a beaming face, pointed to the 
ground and nodded her head emphatically, grinning from ear to ear. 
Bat signs are not approved of in this establishment, and, as 1 have 
said, the great object is to get them to talk. And it must be remem- 
bered that they are only beginners, and that the home has only been 
opened a few months. One little thing, scarcely more than a baby, 
had spoken for the first time that very day,—‘ 4, A, A,’ cried the little 
creature. She was so much delighted with her newly-gotten power 
that nothing would induce her to leave off exercising it. She literally 
shouted out her plaintive little ‘ad.’ Lit was like the note of a little 
lamb, for of course, being deaf, she had not yet learned how to moda- 
late her voice, and she had to be carried cff into a distant corner by 
a bigger girl, who tried to amuse her and keep her still.” 


The article on “Charles Dibdin and his Songs” is another of a 
series, which forms a special and a very instructive feature in the 
We can commend it as a speciraen of refined and scholarly 
criticism. ‘‘ Avonhoe” contains the opening chapters of a new tale 
—not, we should say however, by a now hand; there is a ripeness 
and force about it which promises well. ‘The MS. Journal of 
Captain E. Thompson, R.N., 1783 to 1785,” is a curious and inte- 
resting reprint from the social log-book of a naval officer who 
knew Johnson and Sheridan. 

Of course, the chief attraction of Macmillan this month is Mr. 
Tennyson’s poem of “ Lucretius”; but, as we devoted a separate 
article to that fine production last weck, we may on the present 
occasion pass it over for other matter. “ Luxury and the Scholar” 
is a protest against the too great fondness of the modern literary man 
for dinner parties and grand entertainments, and an accusation brought 
against English scholarship generally of being shallow. We are told 
that “what the average modern English book lacks is thorough- 
ness,” and that “few other men assault big subjects with the 
levity and slender equipment that one may see in English writers.” 
The writer adds :—“ The old accusation, that we only care for hard 
facts, and are indifferent to ideas, has ceased to have any truth in 
it. We have suffered ourselves to be influenced with an enthu- 
siasm for ideas, and have become a little cool in the pursuit 
of an accurate knowledge of the circumstances of which the idea 
is only a complex and synthetic expression.” The German scholar 
is commended for the infinite labour with which he digs and 
delves, and pries into every nook and corner of his subject; but we 
would suggest that this elaboration of inquiry defeats its own object 
with all but equally enthusiastic scholars, and that, for the purpose 
of influencing the general mind (which, after all, is the great object of 
all learning), the broad and rapid system of the English writer is more 
useful. “The Teaching of English” is an essay by Mr. E. A. Abbott, 
in which he contends that the study of our mother tongue may be made 
most useful to boys asa help to the study of thought, but that it is 
quite incapable of rivalling the classical languages as a study of words 
or grammar. The authoress of “ John Halifax” furnishes a lively 
account of the Beuf Gras at Paris, and Mr. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, of Newport, Rhode Island, U.S., introduces us to some of 
the secrets of “The American Lecture System.” A good deal of 
curious and interesting matter is contained in the article entitled 
“Workmen on the Thames and Elsewhere;” but we should place 
greater reliance on the story of the old shipwright if it presented 
less appearance of having been touched up for dramatic effect. 
With regard to East-end distress, the writer believes that the prin- 
ciple of co-operative labour is one of the most promising means of 
bringing about a more satisfactory state in the future. “The 
winter of 1868,” he reminds us, “is distant. There is time 








for real work while the days are long. If that work is done, 
the distress will be fairly faced, and may be stemmed. If that work 
is not done, on some high national ground—above all party and 
sectarian aims—the distress will return again in the winter, unchanged 
in character, unless, indeed, the change is for the worse.’ Mr. 
Clements Markham’s account of the Abyssinian Expedition, written 
in his capacity of geographer to the same, is fall of facts; but we 
suspect that most readers will consider the subject exhausted by the 
daily papers. In addition to the serial novels, we have two short 
poems by Miss Christina Rossetti, of which it is the kindliest office 
to say nothing. 


St. Pauls is a very good number. “ All for Greed” is brought to a 
close, and “ Phineas Finn” advances to the thirtieth chapter. “The 
Irish Church Debate” discusses the situation, approves of the proposed 
dieestablishment (which, according to the writer, will remove the last 
plea for calling Ireland the Puland of England), and defends Mr. 
Gladstone and his party from the charge of faction. The paper on 
“ Yachting” is a pleasant glorification of that pursuit, a little too long 
perhaps, bat full of good matter. The poem entitled “‘ Columbus, a 
Dramatic Fragment,” is dignified, but somewhat dull, and too much 
in the nature of a moral essay ia verse. Very curious, and provocative 
of diecussion, are the facts brought forward in the article on the life 
of Sir Walter Raleigh—facts which have been drawn by the writer 
from the papers of the Marquis of Salisbary at Hatfield House, from 
the Privy Council Registers, and from other Manuscript sources, 
said to have been hitherto unexamined. The article is to be con- 
tinued, and the present instalment has reference to Sir Walter’s com- 
plicity with the Cobham plot, which seems to be rendered clearer by 
passages here quoted from Raleigh’s own writings. No. I. of “ Life 
Studies” is not very promising, but is compensated by an excellent 
review of von Sybel’s ‘* History of the French Revolution,” some of 
the conclusions of which are dissented from, and by an article on 
‘‘ Anonymous Journalism,” which is emartly written, though we dis- 
agree with the writer’s conclusion, which is that articles should be 
signed, and written in the first person singular. We do not see that 
this would remedy any of the defects of journalism, while introducing 
many inconveniences ; and it seems to us that the writer (himself an 
anonymous journalist) greatly exaggerates the supposed popular 
estimate of the vast power of newspapers, in order to give greater 
point, by contrast, to his own depreciatory remarks. But the subject 
is too large for discussion here. 


‘* The Science of War” is the title of the first paper in the Dublin 
University. It traces the alterations that have been effected of late 
years in military organization, and gives a hint or two with respect to 
the Volunteers :— 


“The aggregate number of trained volunteers at present enrolled 
is estimated at 200,000, as a minimum. During the old cry of inva- 
sion in 1803, they reached 400,000. The British islands are more than 
doubly as populous as they were then. The muster-roll of volunteers, 
therefore, may be readily increased iu proportion, as was demonstrated 
not many years ago in a clearly argued statement by Colonel Pitt 
Kennedy. We sincerely hope the movement may be kept alive by 
substantial, systematic encouragement from the authorities. The 
cost, however great, would form but an inconsiderable item in com- 
parison with the sums demanded for fortifications and experiments in 
ship-building, not unfrequently found to be nugatory on trial. Next 
to a preponderating Channel flcet, which we may call our national pal- 
ladium, men to oppose the enemy in the field is the grand desideratum 
of defence. When the present volunteers began to enrol themselves, 
it was the common opinion that a usefal reserve of skirmishers, or 
light, irregular auxiliaries might thus be supplied. People talked of 
a guerilla system of warfare, without avy defined perception of what 
the term implies ; passing over the physical features of England, the 
moral composition of Englishmen, and the great fact that no country 
was ever protected or rescued from foreign enemies by the efforts of 
detached or independent bodies of troops. The materials of which 
our volunteers are composed are not the staple that supplies the line 
—ignorant rustics taken from the plough, working handicraftsmen, or 
labouring operatives, of whom Sir William Napier said, and a hundred 
battles proved, that six months’ drilling made them the best infantry 
soldiers in the world.” 


Pursuing its theatrical subjects, the Dublin this month gives us an 
article on the “ Retirement of John Kemble,” which, though largely 
made up of extract, is entertaining. We have also another article on 
Moliére, under the title of ‘ The Close of a Great Dramatic Career.” 
In the paper on “ Medieval Fictions and their Sources,” we find some 
very fascinating gossip on old-world wonders; and the concluding 
article is a review (too short to do justice to the subject) of Mr. John 
Morley’s study of Burke. Two new fictions are commenced—* My 
Queen,” by an anonymous writer, and “ Hanunted Lives,” by Mr. J. 8. 
Le Fanu. 

Belgravia, besides being great in fiction, as usual, has some readable 
miscellaneous papers, of which one of the best is Mr. Scoffern’s 
article on “ Cosmetics for the Hair,” where we read of dyeing that 
« it is a silly practice, and withal prejudicial. Even the most innocent 
applications known to this end do some harm, and the use of arsenical 
hair-dyes is too terrible to think about.” The illustrations have much 


the usual character. 
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The Argosy presents us with a fair sixpennyworth of reading, and in 
Miss Hesba Stretton’s “Half-Hour’s Walk in Normandy” we find 
some pretty writing, as in this description of a fir-wood :— 

“They used to tell me, before I had ever stood upon the seashore, 
that the sound of the waves was like that ceaseless ripple of sighing 
in the tops of the pine-trees; but there is no liquid splash here, such 
as the water rings out musically, none of the rhythm and rhyme of the 
ea, but in its stead a suppressed, almost breathless, sacred tone of 
awe, which fills one with a profound quietude of spirit. There is no 
other sound like it ; no coppice like afir-coppice. The yew-tree is too 
gloomy and too ghostly, the beech too earthly and sensuous ; one is 
almost a heathen among either of them; but in a fir-coppice, silent 
and subdued, one is a Christian ina Christiantemple. And the silence 
is so silent! All about you stand those unnumbered shafts which 
support the darksome roof above, and there is no crackling of branches, 
or rustling of dead leaves, as you walk to and fro along its aisles. — If 
you listen very closely, you may hear the very faint, tiny snap with 
which the fir-cones unloose their sealed scales, to set free the winged 
peed within them. But there is no other sound.” 

The St. James’s Magazine seems to have made a start forward 
with its new series, of which the second number is before us. Its 
flashy cover does not do justice to its contents, which contain some 
excellent matter, well varied, and neitker too heavy nor too light- 
India, Ireland, University Reform, Cabs, Provencal Literature, the 
National Portrait Exhibition, and Chivairy, are among the subjects 
discussed in the May number. 

The Victoria continues doughtily to uphold female rights, and to 
promote the reform of abuses affecting the gentler sex. It has also 
an article on *‘ Co-operation,” and a pleasing paper on the Nightin- 
gale, one of a series on “ Our Singing Birds.” 

The Broadway, to keep up its “international” character, has two 
articles on American subjects—‘ The American View of the Copy- 
right Question,” and “The New York Associated Press.” In the 
first, we are told that the Americans (it is an American author who 


is speaking) would be very willing to have free trade in books if the | 


London publisher entered the lists on equal terms, but that, owing to 
the greater dearness of production in the United States, the publishers 
on the other side of the Atlantic could not afford to produce editions 





of English works if they had to pay the authors. There is also a good | au! « : , , 
article denouncing the cant of art-criticism, and a sensible paper on | aon ern ante Laln.ont Sawn, — oom ears rags Grom ae 
English, with critical, historical, and divinity questions and hints as 


** Encores.” 

London Society has a fairly written essay on the novels of Mr. 
Disraeli, prefaced by the observation that our present Premier “ owes 
his elevation to his brain and heart and strong right arm.” What 


the heart and the strong right arm have had to do with it is more | 


than we can say; but the brain must be admitted. Among the other 
pontents of the number is a charming little lyric by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, entitled “ Spring Song in the City.” 


Good Words is admirable. To say nothing of the continuons story, 


%The Woman’s Kingdom,” such articles as those of the Dake of 
Argyll on “ Recent Speculations on Primeval Man,” of the Dean of 
Canterbury on “The North Coast of Cornwall,” of Matthew Browne 
pn “A Working Man’s Courtship,” of the Countess Marie Montemerli on 
her experiences in a Garibaldian hospital in the north of Italy during 
the war of 1866, and some others, should be enough to make the 
reputation of any Magazine. The whole number is crammed with 
instruction and amusement. 

Once a Week, Cassell’s Magazine, and Chambers’s Journal, offer 
capital monthly parts of well-known “ weeklies.” The Oak is a new 
venture, but it does not strike us a very promising one. 

The Art Jowrnal engraves on steel “ Falstaff and his Friends,” from 
the picture by Leslie, and “ Sunset, St. Helier’s, Jersey,” after Clint 
—the latter an extremely beautiful subject, charmingly rendered. 


The illustrated supplement on the Paris Exhibition is still continued, | Hy etkoll ( 


| Henry Hilliard; or, The Three 
| Jacques Bonneval. By the Author of “ Ma 


though it has now, wethink, become a little out of date. 

We have also received the Eclectic, the Serio-Comic Magazine, 
Woman's World, the People’s Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday 
at Home, the Sunday Magazine, the London Student, the London and 
County Review, Aunt Judy’s Magazine, the Floral World, the 
Evangelical Magazine, Golden Hours, the Quiver, and the Lamp. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
(Triibner.) 
The opening article in the Westminster on “Don Quixote” will be 


The Westminster Review. 


attractive to readers of Spanish literature. The second paper refers to a | 


book, “ The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” There is nothing remarkable in | 
the observations of the critic, except it be a congenial sensibility with the 
writer whom he jadges. “The Irish Question” is treated with con- 
siderable care and skill. The reviewer takes for a text the pamphlets 
of Mr. Mill and Kar! Russell, and an article by Mr. Matthew Arnold 
contributed to the Cornhill. The opinions expressed are rather of a 
Epeculative than a practical kind, but the care and patience with which 
the points are worked out are worthy of the author of the article on 
** Democracy” which appeared in the preceding number of the West- 
minster. With the last paragraph of the essay we cordially agree. | 
* Hindu Epic Poetry” deals with a topic with which we lay no claim to 


een 


| Blake ( 


a deep interest. The best article in the Review is on the “ Democratic 
Government in Victoria.” We find it at once intelligent and practical, 
but we are not inclined to follow the writer to the conclusions he 
wishes to deduce from his facts. We commend it, however, to every 
one who is concerned with the political movements of our time. The 
remaining portion of the Westminster, especially the belles lettres 
division, is uncomprehensive and somewhat vivacious perhaps for a 
“ Quarterly,” but this lightness of tone is amply compensated for by 
a contribution “ On the Church System of Ireland and Canada.” 





Homeward Bound. Rownding the Cape ef Good Hope. Algoa Bay 
as a Harbour of Refuge. The Trade and Statistics of Port Elizabeth, 
the Seaport of Algoa Bay. By William Flemming. (Effingham 
Wilson.) 

Mr. Flemming has with evident care and very considerable labour 
collected all the reliable data within his reach in connection with Port 
Elizabeth, the prosperous and rapidly increasing seaport of Algoa Bay, 
and these he now places in a condensed form before the mercantile 
and maritime public. Mr. Flemming’s object is to advocate the claims 
of Algoa Bay as a place of call for homeward bound ships. He points 
out that the capabilities of the port are rapidly increasing, that water 
and supplies of every descripticn can be obtained in abundance, that 
ships touching at Algoa Bay can be reported with great facility either 
by telegraph or the regular service of steamers, and that the anchorage 
is excellent and the place approachable with ease by day or night. 
If Mr. Flemming be accurate in the opinion which he expresses, that 
the establishment of a harbour of refuge at Algoa Bay would effect a 
yearly saving of life and property now sacrificed in the endeavours of 
heavily laden homeward-bound ships to round L’Agulhas during the 
prevalence of north-westerly gales, then too much attention cannot be 
given b: underwriters and shipowners to the facts collected in this 
pamphlev. 





Aids to Classical Study. By J.C. Shepherd, D.C.L., and D. W. 
Turner, D.C.L. (Longmans.) 


This volame consists of exercises in composition and in translation 


to interpretation. It is exceedingly well adapted to prepare students 
for written examinations, and as there is a key sold by the publisher, 
a student may use the book very advantageously, even without a 
master. The book is eminently well fitted to cultivate thoroughness 
and readiness in ‘classical knowledge, and has been very carefully 
compiled. 
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